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Infectious  laryngotracheitis  (TLT)  is  a  respiratory  disease  of  chickens  caused  by  an 
alphaherpesvirus.  Disease  results  in  production  losses  due  to  condemnations,  mortality  and 
decreased  egg  production.  ILT  has  been  controlled  using  modified-live  vaccines.  Problems 
with  vaccination  include  vaccine  spread,  reversion  to  virulence,  development  of  carrier 
state  with  shedding,  and  adverse  reactions. 

Two  experimental  recombinant  vaccines,  Fowlpox  Virus/Infectious 
Laryngotracheitis  Virus  vaccine  (FPV/ILTV)  and  Herpes  Virus  of  Turkey/Infectious 
Laryngotracheitis  Virus  vaccine  (HVT/TLTV),  expressing  genes  of  ILT  V,  were  tested  in 
Specific-Pathogen-Free  (SPF)  chickens  against  DLT  standard  USDA  virus  challenge. 
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In  experiment  1,  280  SPF  chickens  were  divided  into  6  treatment  and  1  control 
groups.  Forty  chickens  per  group  were  challenged  at  28  days  with  ILTV,  using  low 
(103  5),  standard  (1040),  or  high  (104  5)  doses  and  administration  by  the  infraorbital  sinus 
injection  (IS)  or  the  intratracheal  inoculation  (IT).  This  study  demonstrated  that  clinical 
signs  and  mortality  depended  on  the  titer  and  challenge  routes.  Higher  doses  and  IT 
challenges  resulted  increased  mortality  and  shorter  incubation  period. 

In  experiment  2,  450  SPF  chickens  were  divided  into  6  treatment  and  3  control 
groups.  Chickens  were  immunized  with  a  commercial  cell  embryo  origin  (CEO-moderate) 
vaccine  or  with  a  experimental  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  at  1  or  21  days  of  age.  At 
42  days  of  age,  chickens  were  challenged  with  the  ILTV  standard  dose  by  the  IS  or  IT 
routes.  Chickens  immunized  at  1  day  of  age  with  CEO-moderate  (CEO-M)  vaccine  had 
adverse  vaccine  reactions  with  19%  of  mortality.  After  the  challenge  the  CEO  vaccinated 
groups  had  higher  protection  than  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccinated  groups.  There 
were  no  adverse  reactions  or  mortality,  resulted  from  the  recombinant  vaccinated  groups. 

In  experiment  3,  450  SPF  chickens  were  divided  into  5  treatment  and  3  control 
groups.  Chickens  were  immunized  with  commercial  CEO-mild  (CEO-m)  at  1  day  of  age, 
CEO-M  at  21  days  of  age,  or  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  at  1  day  of  age.  At  42 
days  of  age,  chickens  were  challenged  with  ILTV.  Chickens  immunized  with  CEO-m 
vaccine  at  1  day  of  age  showed  adverse  reactions  with  7%  of  ILT  (+).  The  recombinant 
HVT/ILTV  vaccine  provided  100%  protection. 

The  efficacy  and  safety  of  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  and  HVT/ILTV  vaccines  were 
demonstrated.  HVT/ILTV  induced  superior  protection  compared  to  the  FPV/ILTV.  The 
protection  of  the  HVT/ILTV  was  comparable  with  the  CEO  vaccines. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Current  poultry  vaccines  consist  of  live,  attenuated  or  killed  microorganisms. 
Vaccines  produced  using  these  conventional  approaches  have  become  an  invaluable  part 
of  disease  prevention  and  control  programs  in  the  poultry  industry.  Effective  commercial 
vaccines  are  available  for  most  important  poultry  diseases  and  vaccines  have  played  a 
major  role  in  permitting  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  over  the  last  40 
years.  Although,  commercial  vaccines  are  generally  considered  safe  and  effective,  many 
have  disadvantages  including  spread  of  the  vaccine  microorganisms  to  nonvaccinated 
chickens  (e.g.,  IBV,  ILT),  increase  in  virulence  following  serial  flock  passage,  post- 
vaccination  reactions  (e.g.,  ILT,  ND),  interference  when  high  levels  of  maternal  antibodies 
are  present  (e.g.,  early  IBD  vaccination),  inadequate  immune  response  requiring  re- 
vaccination  (e.g.,  Coryza),  and  high  costs  and  stress  from  individual  chicken  handling 
(Bagust  et  al.,  1986;  Guy  et  al.,  1991;  Hughes  et  al.,  1991;  Luengo,  1996). 

ILT  infections  in  commercial  poultry  operations  may  result  in  clinically  inapparent 
infection  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  This  may  result  in  persistence  of  infection  in  a 
poultry  operations  and  is  of  major  concern  to  commercial  poultry  producers.  Transmission 
of  this  virus  occurs  more  readily  from  acutely  infected  chickens  than  through  contact  with 
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clinically  recovered  carrier  chickens  (Baudette,  1937).  A  latent  phase  of  ILT  has  been 
demonstrated  in  clinically  recovered  chickens  (Bagust,  1986).  Natural  stressors  such  as 
change  of  housing,  vaccination  procedures,  and  onset  of  reproduction  may  induce  ILTV 
re-excretion  (Raggi  and  Lee,  1965;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997). 

Currently  available  ILT  vaccines  usually  confer  protection  against  disease 
following  ILTV  challenge,  and  the  duration  of  protection  normally  persists  for  15  to  20 
weeks.  The  degree  of  protection  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  type  of  ILT  vaccine 
(mild  or  moderate)  administered  and  can  be  correlated  to  resulting  antibody  titer  levels 
(Hitchner,  1975;  Jordan,  1981;  Andreasen  et  al.,  1989b).  Infectious  laryngotracheitis 
vaccines  stimulating  the  production  of  low  levels  of  circulating  antibodies  may  induce  a 
mild  immunity  in  chickens  and  usually  contain  sufficient  virus  to  allow  spread  to  non- 
vaccinated  chickens  in  the  same  or  other  farms.  This  process  may  play  a  major  role  in  the 
spread  of  this  disease  (Davidson  et  al.,  1989b;  Guy  et  al.,  1990). 

One  of  the  major  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  the  modified-live  ILT  strains 
in  current  vaccines,  administered  to  prevent  and  control  ILT  outbreaks  around  the  world, 
is  that  they  retain  their  pathogenicity  and  are  capable  of  spreading  from  vaccinated  to 
unprotected  chickens.  The  degree  of  virulence  of  ILT  vaccine  strains  may  increase 
following  bird  to  bird  or  flock  to  flock  passages  following  vaccination.  This  results  in  an 
increase  in  ILTV  virulence  and  subsequent  transmission  of  this  more  virulent  ILTV 
vaccine  virus  (Clarke  et  al.,  1980;  Bagust,  1986;  Hughes  and  Jones,  1988;  Hughes  et  al., 
1987,  1991;  Guy  et  al.,  1991). 
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Currently,  there  is  world-wide  research  activity  involving  recombinant  DNA 
technology.  Important  findings  are  being  reported  such  as  the  Fowlpox/Newcastle 
recombinant  vaccine  which  is  already  commercially  used  and  is  the  first  genetically 
engineered  poultry  vaccine.  This  recombinant  vaccine  contains  a  modified  Fowlpox  virus 
(FPV),  which  has  been  used  as  a  vector  for  expressing  antigens  against  Newcastle  disease 
virus  (NDV)  and  FPV,  and  induces  protective  immunity  against  both  diseases  (Carlson, 
1985;  Purchase,  1985;  Binns  et  aL,  1988;  Boursnell  et  al.,  1990a,  b;  Edbauer  et  al.,  1990; 
Ogawa  et  al.,  1990). 

Recently,  Keeler  et  al.  (1991)  described  the  characterization  of  five  glycoproteins 
(gB,  gC,  gD,  gX,  gK)  from  the  envelope  of  the  ILTV,  which  are  consider  the  most 
important  immunogens  responsible  for  stimulating  both  humoral  and  cell-mediated 
immunity  (Purchase,  1985;  York  et  aL,  1987;  York  and  Fahey,  1988,  1990).  Recombinant 
viral  vaccines  consist  of  inserting  immunogen  genes  from  a  pathogenic  microorganism  into 
nonessential  genomic  regions  of  a  vector  virus  (Taylor  et  al.,  1988,  1996;  Nazerian  et  al., 
1996;  Swayne  et  al.,  1997).  Fowlpox  virus  and  Herpes  virus  of  Turkeys  are  the  most 
common  avian  viruses  which  have  been  used  as  vector  viruses  to  express  epitopes  of 
ILTV  or  NDV  (Ogawa  et  al.,  1990;  Morgan  et  al.,  1992,  1993;  McMillen  et  al.,  1994; 
Heckert  et  al.,  1996;  Reddy  et  al.,  1996;  Nazerian  et  al.,  1996). 

Fowlpox  virus  has  a  large  double-stranded  DNA  with  two  separate  non-essential 
genomic  regions  suitable  for  foreign  gene  insertion  (Taylor  et  al.,  1988,  1996;  Nazerian  et 
al.,  1996).  Herpesvirus  of  Turkey  is  also  a  DNA  virus  classified  as  serotype  III  of  the 
Marek's  disease  virus  (MDV)  family  (Witter,  1985;  Saif  et  al.,  1994;  Marsh  et  al.,  1995, 
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1997;  Calnek  and  Witter,  1997).  HVT  is  a  non-pathogenic  herpesvirus  which  has  been 
used  to  vaccinate  one-day-old  chickens  to  protect  them  against  virulent  forms  of  MDV 
serotype  I  (Witter,  1971,  1987;  Lee  et  al.,  1983;  Calnek  et  al.,  1989;  Moore  et  al.,  1994; 
Witter  et  al.,  1997). 

Recombinant  DNA  technology  has  created  new  avenues  for  manipulating  viral 
genes  and  has  the  potential  to  improve  poultry  vaccines  in  the  future.  To  demonstrate  high 
protective  efficacy  and  safety  of  two  experimental  recombinant  vaccines,  Fowlpox/ILTV 
and  Herpes  Virus  of  Turkey/ILTV  vaccines  in  susceptible  chickens,  would  provide  an 
invaluable  advantage  to  producers  in  attempting  to  control  and  prevent  this  costly  disease. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Infectious  laryngotracheitis  (ILT)  is  an  acute  viral  disease  characterized 
by  sneezing,  dyspnea,  coughing,  rales,  gasping,  nasal  discharge,  and  expectoration  of 
bloody  exudate.  The  disease  was  first  reported  in  1925  by  May  and  Tittsler,  and  later 
characterized  as  a  highly  contagious  respiratory  disease  in  young  and  adult  chickens 
(Hitchner  et  al.,  1977;  Curtis  and  Wallis,  1983,  Bagust  et  al.,  1986,  Cover,  1996).  This 
disease  is  caused  by  the  laryngotracheitis  virus  (ILTV)  which  is  a  member  of  the 
herpesviridae  family.  The  family  has  three  subfamilies,  alphaherpesvirinae, 
betaherpesvirinae,  and  gammaherpesvirinae.  Laryngotracheitis  virus  belongs  to  the 
alphaherpesvirinae  subfamily  and  consists  of  one  genus.  Viruses  in  this  subfamily  have 
genomes  consisting  of  a  double  stranded  DNA  core  containing  a  capsid  with 
icosahedral  symmetry,  varying  from  80-100  nm  in  diameter  with  162  capsomeres 
(Watrach  et  al.,  1959,  1963;  Cruickshank  et  al.,  1963;  Nii  et  al.,  1968),  an  amorphous 
layer  called  the  tegument,  and  an  envelope,  consisting  of  a  lipid  bilayer  membrane 
surrounding  the  tegument.  The  complete  ILTV  particle  is  195-250  nm  in  diameter. 
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The  surface  of  the  envelope  has  glycoprotein  projections  that  react  with  neutralizing 
antibodies.  The  replication  cycle  after  infection  in  the  natural  host  occurs  by 
pinocytosis  in  approximately  10-12  hours.  This  virus  is  adsorbed  on  the  surface  of  the 
respiratory  epithelial  cells.  The  envelope  and  capsid  are  destroyed  by  host  enzymes, 
releasing  viral  DNA  that  migrates  to  the  host  cell  nucleus  (Watrach  et  al.,  1959; 
Holmes  and  Watson,  1963;  Reynolds  et  al.  1968).  Completed  nucleocapsids  later 
migrate  through  the  host  epithelial  cell  nuclear  membrane,  which  forms  the  envelope 
of  the  virus.  The  new  ILT  viruses  accumulate  in  the  cytoplasm  within  of  vacuoles. 
These  vacuoles,  full  of  ILTV,  migrate  to  the  plasma  membrane  and  release  the  virus 
into  the  lumen  (Nii  et  al.,  1968;  Prideaux  et  al.,  1992;  Cheville,  1994). 

There  is  one  recognized  serotype  of  ILTV  which  is  characterized  by  the 
differing  virulence  of  the  isolates.  Virulence  is  determined  based  on 
virus-neutralization  (VN),  enzyme-linked  immunosorbent  assay  (ELISA)  or 
immunofluorescence  test,  using  specific  antiserum  (Ohkubo  et  al.,  1988;  Sander  and 
Thayer,  1997) .  However,  distinction  between  ILTV  field  strains  with  different 
pathogenicity  from  ILTV  vaccine  strains  continues  to  be  a  problem  (Gelenczei  and 
Marty,  1964;  Izuchi  and  Hasegawa,  1982;  Kotiw  et  al.,  1986;  York  and  Fahey,  1988 
Andreasen  et  al.,  1990;  Cloud  et  al.,  1995;  Abbas  and  Andersen,  1996).  Recent 
analyses  of  DNA  patterns  with  restriction  endonuclease,  polymerase  chain  reaction, 
and  cloned  DNA:DNA  hybridization  to  help  differentiate  ILTV  pathogenicity  have 
been  conducted  with  some  success  (Kotiw  et  al.,  1982,  1986;  Leib  et  al.,  1986;  Guy  et 
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al.,  1989;  Keller  et  al.,  1992;  Keeler  et  al.,  1993;  Key  et  al.,  1994;  Williams  et  al., 
1994;  Fatunmbi  et  al.,  1995;  Alexander  and  Nagy,  1997;  Clavijo  and  Nagy,  1997). 

Laryngotracheitis  virus  affects  chickens  of  all  ages,  but  the  most  characteristic 
clinical  signs  and  lesions  are  exhibited  in  adult  chickens.  Infectious  laryngotracheitis  is 
a  contagious  disease  with  infection  to  the  natural  host  through  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  and  through  the  ocular  route.  Transmission  of  the  disease  occurs  more  readily 
from  acutely  infected  chickens  than  through  contact  with  clinically  recovered  carrier 
chickens  (Baudette,  1937;  Kingsbury  and  Jungherr  1958;  Purcell,  1971b). 

Clinically  inapparent  ILTV  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract,  resulting  in 
persistence  of  infection,  is  of  major  concern  in  the  commercial  poultry  industry. 
Reactivation  of  latent  ILTV  has  been  reported  from  chickens  after  stress  and  is 
including  the  onset  of  egg  production  (Hughes  et  al.,  1989).  The  incubation  period  is 
between  6-12  days  after  natural  exposure,  and  this  varies  depending  primarily  upon 
the  volume  of  inoculum  and  route  of  infection  (Seddon  and  Hart,  1935;  Holmes  and 
Watson,  1963;  Davidson  et  al  ,  1989a).  Intratracheal  exposure  results  in  a  reduction  of 
the  incubation  period  to  2-4  days  (Benton  et  al.,  1958).  Mortality  varies  between  5  to 
70%  while  morbidity  varies  between  5  to  98%  (Seddon  and  Hart,  1935;  Davidson  et 
al.,  1989b). 

The  clinical  signs  of  ILT  are  characterized  by  respiratory  depression,  nasal 
discharge,  sneezing,  gasping,  rales,  and  bloody  expectoration  in  the  acute  phase. 
Clinical  signs  in  mild  forms  are  lowered  egg  production,  watery  eyes,  conjunctivitis, 
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swelling  of  the  infraorbital  sinuses,  and  nasal  discharge  (Pulsford  and  Stokes,  1953; 
Cover  and  Benton,  1958).  Generally,  most  chickens  recover  in  10-14  days  following 
infection  (Bagust  et  al.,  1986;  Vanderkop,  1993). 

Gross  lesions  are  prominent  in  the  trachea  and  the  larynx,  which  in  the  early 
stages  undergo  a  mucoid  inflammation,  later  resulting  in  necrosis  and  hemorrhage. 
Also,  expulsion  of  desquamated  epithelial  tissue  and  blood  clots  may  occur  during 
violent  coughing.  Edema  and  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  infraorbital  sinuses 
can  be  observed  in  chickens  infected  with  the  less  pathogenic  ILTV  strains  (Linares  et 
al.,  1994;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997). 

Microscopically,  the  lesions  of  ILT  are  characterized  by  presence  of 
intranuclear  inclusion  bodies  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract  epithelial  cells.  These  cells 
first  become  enlarged  due  to  edema.  The  cilia  degenerate  and  disappear.  Necrosis  and 
desquamation  of  epithelial  syncytia,  with  marked  infiltration  of  heterophils, 
lymphocytes,  congestion  in  the  lamina  propria,  and  hemorrhage  sometimes  are 
reported  (Pirozok  et  al.,  1957;  Purcell,  1971a;  Goodwin  et.  al.,  1991). 

Hayashi  et  al.  (1985)  followed  the  sequential  pathological  changes  in  the 
tracheal  mucosa  in  chickens  infected  with  ILTV  by  using  light  and  scanning  electron 
microscopy.  They  observed  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  goblet  cells  at  1  day  after 
infection.  By  day  3  post-infection  (PI),  there  was  gradual  formation  of  syncytia  with 
large  numbers  of  intranuclear  inclusion  bodies.  Epithelial  syncytia  desquamated  and  a 
serofibrinous  exudate  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  forming  a 
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pseudomembrane.  By  day  5  PI,  the  remaining  epithelial  cells  began  to  regenerate  and 
repair  the  necrotic  mucosa.  By  day  16  PI,  the  epithelial  surface  was  intact  and  covered 
with  cilia. 

Maternal  ILT  antibodies  can  be  passed  from  immune  hens  to  progeny  in  their 
the  eggs.  However,  these  antibodies  are  not  transferred  in  adequate  levels  to  provide 
protection  to  progeny  against  ILTV  challenge  and  can  probably  interfere  with 
vaccination  response  (Benton  et  al.,  1960;  Shibley  et  al.,  1962;  Fahey  et  al.,  1984; 
Fahey  and  York,  1990).  Infectious  laryngotracheitis  virus  seems  to  be  particularly 
refractory  to  the  effects  of  antibody  and  resistance  to  disease  may  rely  solely  upon  a 
cell-mediated  thymus-dependent  mechanism  (Powell,  1987;  York  and  Fahey,  1990; 
Sharma,  1991). 

Since  the  early  1930s,  ILT  vaccines  have  been  providing  uniform  immune 
response  when  the  vaccine  had  sufficient  virus  titer  and  were  administered  properly. 
Vaccines  that  had  low  titers  or  were  improperly  administered  induced  a  mild 
immunity  in  chickens  and  usually  had  sufficient  virus  to  spread  and  infect  unprotected 
chickens.  This  after  resulted  in  unwanted  vaccine  reactions  and  disease.  Attenuated 
vaccine  strains  capable  of  producing  only  very  mild  clinical  disease  were  shown  to  be 
much  safer  in  field  applications  (Marty  and  Winans,  1970;  Samberg  et  al.,  1971; 
Mallison  et  al.,  1981;  Russell,  1983;  Barhoom  et  al.,  1986;  Davidson  et  al.,  1989b; 
Guy  et  al.,  1990).  However,  adequate  virus  titer  is  essential  to  obtain  satisfactory 
immune  response  and  a  long  protection  period.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  producer  to 
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pay  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  vaccination  including  vaccine  administration 
practices  and  vaccine  quality,  to  ensure  a  uniform  immune  response  in  the  flocks 
(Hitchner,  1975;  Andreasen  et  al.,  1989a).  Benton  et  al.(1960)  found  low  levels  of 
parental  antibodies  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  the  serum  of  chickens  obtained  from  a 
vaccinated  flock.  However,  these  levels  had  no  appreciable  influence  on  ILTV  titration 
when  they  were  compared  with  egg  yolks  from  vaccinated  and  non-vaccinated  flocks. 
Sinkovic  (1968),  in  a  study  of  an  ocular  type  ILT  vaccine  in  chicks,  from  ILT  immune 
and  susceptible  parents,  vaccinated  at  2,  6,  and  21  days,  found  no  differences  among 
groups.  From  these  findings  it  seems  apparent  that  antibodies  from  immune  parents  are 
not  transferred  in  significant  levels  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  embryos  for  serologic 
tests  or  to  inhibit  vaccination  response.  The  ILT  vaccines  usually  confer  high 
protection  against  ILTV  challenge  at  7  days  after  vaccination  and  high  levels  of 
protection  may  last  for  15  to  20  weeks,  with  variability  of  protection  depending  on  the 
manner  of  ILT  vaccine  administration,  type  of  ILT  vaccine  administered,  and 
resulting  titer  (Hitchner,  1975;  Robertson,  1977;  Jordan,  1981;  Andreasen  et  al., 
1989b). 

Gelenczei  and  Marty  (1964)  compared  ocular  administration  of  a  tissue  culture- 
modified  vaccine  in  chickens  at  4,  10,  14,  21,  or  42  days  of  age.  After  subsequent 
ILTV  challenge,  the  level  of  protection  was  demonstrated  to  be  inadequate  in 
chickens  vaccinated  at  4  or  1 0  days  of  age,  but  good  protection  in  all  groups 
vaccinated  at  22  weeks  of  age  or  older.  Alls  et  al.  (1969)  studied  the  reaction  and 
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immune  response  of  chickens  to  a  mild  ILT  vaccine  strain  administered  by  the  ocular 
route  at  2,  16,  30,  44,  or  58  days  of  age.  In  the  group  vaccinated  at  2  days  of  age,  only 
60%  protection  resulted,  whereas  the  other  age  groups  responded  better  to  vaccination 
and  were  more  refractory  to  challenge. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  vaccinated  and  bursectomised  chickens,  that 
mucosal  antibodies  (IgG  and  IgA)  were  not  essential  to  prevent  the  replication  of  ILT 
virus.  This  can  be  explained  by  recognizing  that  the  effector  mechanism  of  protection 
against  ILTV  challenge  is  the  local  cell-mediated  immune  response  in  the  trachea 
(Fahey  and  York,  1990).  Mucosal  antibodies  are  capable  of  binding  to  ILTV  epitopes. 
Low  levels  of  ELISA  and  virus  neutralizing  antibodies  become  detectable  in  tracheal 
secretions  at  about  7  days  after  ILTV  exposure  and  will  plateau  between  10  to  28  days 
after  exposure  (Bagust,  1986;  York  et  al.,  1989).  Also,  the  latent  phase  of  ILT  has 
been  demonstrated  between  one  to  two  weeks  after  tracheal  exposure  and  may  be 
induced  and  possibly  maintained  by  the  cell-mediated  immune  response.  The  latent 
phase  of  ILT  has  been  demonstrated  in  clinically  recovered  chickens  by  isolation  of 
the  virus  from  trachea  and  larynx  at  varying  periods  following  recovery  from  field 
virus  infection  (Turner,  1972;  Bagust,  1986).  There  is  a  possibility  that  ILTV  might  be 
found  in  the  trigeminal  ganglia  during  the  latent  phase  (Bagust  et  al.,  1986;  Williams 
et  al.,  1992;  Bagust  and  Johnson,  1995)  and  chicken  macrophages  have  been 
demonstrated  to  support  the  ILTV  replication  in  vitro  (Robertson  and  Egerton,  1981; 
Calnek  et  al.,  1986).  Cyclophosphamide  and  corticosteroids  have  been  shown  to  cause 
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re-excretion  of  other  latent  alpha-herpesvirus,  but  have  not  been  shown  to  induce 
ILTV  re-excretion  in  chickens  clinically  recovered  (Bagust,  1986;  Hughes  et  al., 
1989).  Natural  stressors  such  as  change  of  housing  or  onset  of  egg  production  may 
induce  ILTV  re-excretion  (Raggi  and  Lee,  1965;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997). 

The  envelope  glycoproteins  of  herpesviruses,  which  are  located  both  on  the 
outside  of  the  virus  and  on  the  surface  of  virus-infected  cells,  are  considered  important 
immunogens  capable  of  inducing  an  immune  response  (Curtney,  1984;  York  et  al., 
1987;  Guo  et  al.,  1994  ).  Recently,  the  characterization  of  ILTV  glycoproteins  (gB,  gC, 
gD,  gX,  gK)  and  thymidine  kinase  (TK)  genes  were  detected  by  Western  blotting 
(Keeler  et  al.,  1991).  These  genes  are  considered  the  principal  molecules  responsible 
for  stimulating  both  humoral  and  cell-mediated  immunity  (Purchase,  1985;  York  et  al., 
1987;  York  and  Fahey,  1988,  1990). 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  modified-live  strains  used  in  current  ILT 
vaccines,  administered  to  prevent  and  control  outbreaks  around  the  world,  is  that  they 
retain  their  pathogenicity  and  are  capable  of  spreading  from  vaccinated  to 
non- vaccinated  chickens.  The  degree  of  virulence  of  ILT  vaccine  strains  may  be 
increased  by  bird  to  bird  or  flock  to  flock  passages  after  vaccination.  This  results  in  an 
increase  in  ILTV  pathogenicity  and  shedding  of  ILTV  (Clarke  et  al.,  1980;  Bagust, 
1986;  Hughes  and  Jones,  1988;  Hughes  et  al.,  1987,  1991;  Guy  et  al.,  1991). 

Successful  application  of  recombinant  DNA  technology,  such  as  Fowlpox- 
Newcastle  disease  vaccine,  has  already  been  approved  for  use  as  commercial  vaccine. 
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This  vaccine,  which  is  the  first  genetically  engineered  commercial  vaccine,  contains  a 
modified  Fowlpox  virus  expressing  antigens  against  Newcastle  Disease  Virus  (NDV) 
and  FPV.  This  vaccine  effectively  induces  protective  immunity  against  both  diseases 
(Carlson,  1985;  Purchase,  1985;  Binns  et  al.,  1988;  Boursnell  et  al.,  1990a,b;  Edbauer 
et  al.,  1990;  Ogawa  et  al.,  1990).  The  FPV  has  been  selected  as  a  vector  in  the 
construction  of  recombinant  avian  vaccines  because  it  has  a  large  double-stranded 
DNA  (240  to  270  kb  length)  with  two  different  non-essential  genomic  regions 
suitable  for  foreign  gene  expression  and  insertion  (Taylor  et  al.,  1988,  1996;  Nazerian 
et  al.,  1996;  Swayne  et  al.,  1997).  York  and  Fahey  (1991)  found  that  a  subunit  ILT 
vaccine  containing  only  glycoproteins  of  the  205  kDa  complex  protected  100%  of 
chickens  against  clinical  disease  and  also  against  viral  replication.  This  205  kDa 
complex  contains  the  glycoprotein  gB  which  may  be  a  major  protective  immunogen  of 
ILTV  and,  therefore,  the  first  candidate  for  inclusion  in  subunit  or  recombinant 
vaccine.  Any  of  Fowlpox  virus/ILT  gB,  Marek's  disease  virus/ILT  gB,  or  herpesvirus 
of  turkey/ILT  gB  viral  vectors  may  potentially  be  used  (Nazerian  et  al.,  1992;  Saif  et 
al.,  1994;  Witter  et  al.,  1994;  Witter,  1997;  Wu  et  al.,  1997;  Witter  et  al.,  1997). 
Demonstrating  a  high  protective  efficacy  for  a  recombinant  Fowlpox/Infectious 
Laryngotracheitis  vaccine  and  Herpes  Virus  of  Turkey/Infectious  Laryngotracheitis 
vaccine  in  susceptible  chickens  would  provide  major  advantages  to  producers 
attempting  to  control  this  costly  disease. 


CHAPTER  3 
MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

This  study  was  conducted  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Poultry  Research  Buildings 
177,  344  and  600,  and  Department  of  Large  Animal  Clinical  Sciences,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Experimental  Chickens 
Specific-pathogen-free  (SPF)  chickens  (Hy-Vac)  were  used  in  these  studies.  The 
SPF  chickens  were  hatched  at  the  Poultry  Veterinary  Research  Laboratory,  buildings  1 77 
and  344,  University  of  Florida.  The  experimental  chickens  were  maintained  in  separate 
Petersime  battery  units  under  controlled  management  conditions  (water,  feed,  humidity, 
and  temperature)  throughout  the  investigation.  A  comprehensive  biosecurity  system  was 
implemented  to  avoid  cross  contamination. 

Experimental  Viruses 
Two  commercial  1LT  vaccines  Broilertrake-mild  and  Broilertrake-Medium 
supplied  by  Sterwin  Laboratories,  an  experimental  Fowl  Pox/Infectious  Laryngotracheitis 
Virus  (NZ-FPV/ILTV-01)  recombinant  vaccine  provided  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
an  experimental  Herpes  Virus  of  Turkey/Infectious  Laryngotracheitis  Virus  (HVT/ILTV- 
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138)  provided  by  the  University  of  Florida,  and  an  ILTV  standard  USD  A  field  challenge 
seed  virus,  provided  by  the  University  of  Delaware,  and  propagated  and  titrated  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  were  used  in  these  experiments. 

Virus  Propagation  and  Titration 

The  ILTV  standard  USD  A  field  challenge  seed  virus  was  propagated  and  titrated 
in  9  to  1 1 -day-old  SPF  embryonated  eggs  (Hy-vac).  Tryptose-phosphate  broth  (TPB) 
with  antibiotics  (0.61  gm  penicillin,  1.31  gm  streptomycin  sulphate,  and  25  gm 
amphotericin  B  in  100  ml)  was  used  as  the  diluent.  Specific-Pathogen-Free  embryos  were 
inoculated  on  the  chorioallantoic  membrane  (CAM)  with  0.2  ml  of  inoculum  using  a  1  ml 
syringe  with  a  26  gauge,  1  Vi  inch  needle.  Infected  CAM  were  harvested  5  days  after 
inoculation,  homogenized,  and  mixed  with  TPB.  The  homogenate  was  collected  and 
stored  in  liquid  nitrogen  at  - 170°  C  in  1.5  ml  aliquots  in  sterile  screw  cap  vials  and  used 
as  the  ILT  challenge  virus  inoculum. 

Titration  of  ILTV  was  performed  after  ILTV  propagation  using  the  CAM  route  of 
inoculation  in  9  to  1 1 -day-old  SPF  embryonated  eggs.  Decimal  dilutions  ranging  from  10'2 
through  10"*  of  the  ILTV  were  prepared  in  TPB.  Each  dilution  was  inoculated  into  six 
SPF  embryos.  These  eggs  were  candled  daily  and  deaths  occurring  within  the  first  24 
hours  were  considered  nonspecific  and  eliminated  from  the  final  calculations.  Seven  days 
after  inoculation  the  infected  eggs  were  opened,  dead  embryos  and  embryos  whose  CAM 
had  lesions  characteristic  of  ILTV  infection  were  recorded  as  ILT  positives.  The  fifty 
percent  endpoint  (LTD50)  was  determined  by  the  method  of  Reed  and  Muench  (1938). 
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Histopathologv 

After  ILTV  challenge,  samples  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  from  each  treatment 
group  were  fixed  in  10%  buffered  formalin,  dehydrated  using  increasing  concentrations  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  embedded  in  paraffin,  sectioned,  and  stained  with  hematoxylin  and  eosin 
(HE).  The  morphological  changes  in  chicken  tracheas  and  larynxes  after  challenge  with 
ILTV  were  examined.  Trachea  sections  were  scored  for  histopathologic  changes  on  a 
scale  of :  0,  no  lesion;  1,  mild  lesions;  2,  moderate  lesions;  3,  marked  lesions;  4,  severe; 
and  5,  very  severe  lesions  in  order  to  determine  average  scores  (Guy  et  al.,  1990). 

Electron  microscopy 
After  ILTV  challenge,  sections  of  the  trachea  from  each  treatment  group  were 
cut  to  1  mm  thickness  in  at  least  one  dimension  and  fixed  with  a  mixture  of  2.5% 
glutaraldehyde  and  1%  paraformaldehyde,  in  cacodylate  buffer  (pH  7.2-7.4,  0.1  M,  and 
calcium  chloride  0.5  M)  and  postfixed  in  1%  osmium  tetroxide  in  the  same  buffer 
(Kozuka,  1989).  After  dehydration  in  alcohol  samples  were  embedded  in  low  density 
epoxy  resin  (Spurr,  Polysciences,  Warrington,  PA).  Ultrathin  sections  were  stained  with 
saturated  alcoholic  uranyl  acetate  and  Reynold's  lead  citrate  and  examined  with  a 
transmission  electron  microscope  (Hitachi  H-7000)  to  demonstrate  morphological 
changes  and  the  presence  of  ILTV  in  the  tracheal  tissues  from  experimentally  infected 
chickens  with  ILTV  (vaccinated  and  non- vaccinated  after  challenge).  Also,  homogenate 
plaque  CAMs  from  ILT  (+)  chickens  was  centrifuged  at  10,000  xg  and  the  supernatant 
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prepared  by  negative  staining  technique  with  phosphotungstic  acid  for  2  minutes  to 
observe  ILTV  morphology  (Hayat,  1981;Kozuka,  1989;  Dykstra,  1992,  1993). 

Humoral  Immune  Response 
Sera  were  collected  from  experimental  chickens  before  and  after  LTV  challenge 
and  assayed  using  the  ELISA  test  (INDEXX  ELISA  system).  All  sera  collected  were 
poured  into  sterile  serum  collection  tubes  and  frozen  at  -70°  C  prior  to  testing. 

Virus  Isolation  and  Persistence 
Tissue  samples  from  each  treatment  group,  including  trachea  and  larynx,  to 
attempt  virus  isolation,  were  collected  in  3.5  ml  TPB  and  homogenized.  Samples  were 
stored  in  sterile  screw  tubes  at  -70°  C  until  SPF  embryo  inoculation.  Five  SPF  embryos 
per  sample  were  inoculated  and  observed  daily  for  evidence  of  death  and  pathologic 
changes.  Blood  agar  plates  were  used  for  each  homogenate  sample  to  detect  bacterial 
contamination  (Tripathy  and  Hanson,  1989). 

Experimental  Design 
Experiment  1.  In  vivo  ILTV  Characterization: 

Specific-Pathogen-Free  chickens  (Hy-Vac)  were  hatched  in  the  Poultry  Research 
Laboratory,  building  344,  and  divided  at  random  into  six  treatment  groups  and  one  control 
group.  Two  hundred  eighty  SPF  chickens  at  one-day-old  (40  chickens  per  group,  each 
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chicken  identified  by  wing  band)  were  placed  in  experimental  battery  units  (rooms  1,  3,  5, 
and  7,  building  600). 

At  27  days  of  age  (one  day  before  of  ILTV  challenge),  two  chickens  per  group 
were  bled  and  the  sera  samples  were  assayed  using  the  ELIS  A  test  to  confirm  that  the 
experimental  chickens  did  not  have  any  passive  or  active  ILT  antibody  titers  before 
challenge. 

At  28  days  of  age,  ILTV  standard  USDA  virus,  already  propagated  and  titrated  in 
CAMs,  was  used  as  inoculum  for  challenge.  The  virus  was  administered  to  the 
experimental  SPF  chickens  by  either  the  infraorbital  sinus  injection  or  tracheal  inoculation 
route.  Forty  chickens  per  group,  from  groups  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  were  challenged  with 
either  low  (lxlO3  5  EID50),  standard  (lxlO40  EIDjo),  or  high  doses  (lxlO4  5  EID50).  These 
three  doses  were  used  for  both  routes  of  administration  (infraorbital  and  intratracheal), 
the  only  difference  was  in  the  dilution  volume.  For  infraorbital  sinus  challenge,  the  dilution 
volume  was  0. 1  ml  per  chicken  and  for  intratracheal  route  0.5  ml  per  chicken.  The  SPF 
chickens  from  groups  2,  4,  and  6  were  challenged  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  route  using 
low,  standard,  or  high  doses,  respectively.  The  SPF  chickens  from  groups  3,  5,  and  7  were 
challenged  by  the  intratracheal  route  using  low,  standard,  or  high  doses,  respectively. 

Forty  chickens  from  group  1  were  used  as  a  control,  20  of  them  were  injected 
with  0. 1  ml  of  TPB  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  route  and  the  remaining  20  chickens  were 
inoculated  with  0.5  ml  of  TPB  by  the  intratracheal  route. 

After  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  challenge,  all  chickens  from  the  7  treatment 
groups  were  observed  for  10  consecutive  days  to  permit  recording  of  any  clinical  signs  of 
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ILT.  Observations  for  general  clinical  respiratory  signs  of  ILT  were  recorded  daily  as 
either  no  clinical  signs  (-)  or  clinical  signs  (+).  Also,  the  severity  of  the  clinical  signs  were 
recorded  as  mild  (+),  moderate  (++),  or  severe  (+++). 

During  the  10  consecutive  days  following  challenge,  all  chickens  from  the  7 
treatment  groups  were  examined  individually  and  scored  qualitatively  for  the  presence  of 
ILT  clinical  signs  as  follows,  present  (+)  or  absent  ILT  (-).  Chickens  from  groups  2,  4, 
and  6  (Infraorbital  sinus  route)  were  individually  examined  for  presence  of  sinus  exudate 
using  the  "beak  tweak"  procedure.  To  perform  this  procedure,  the  thumb  was  placed 
beneath  the  mandible  and  the  index  finger  on  the  top  of  the  beak  caudal  to  the  nares  of  the 
chicken  and  squeezed  firmly  4  times.  Data  for  the  exudate  findings  were  recorded  as 
absent  (-)  or  if  any  type  of  exudate  was  present  in  the  nares  or  eyes  (+).  Chickens  from 
groups  3,  5,  and  7  (intratracheal  route)  were  individually  examined  for  respiratory  signs  of 
ILT.  Any  respiratory  signs  typical  for  ILT  also  were  recorded  such  as  labored  breathing, 
rales,  stretched  necks,  bloody  expectoration,  sneezing,  or  gasping.  Other  ILT  clinical 
signs  such  as  watery  eyes,  swollen  eyelids,  ocular  exudate,  or  general  signs  of  illness 
including  ruffled  feathers,  depression,  dehydration,  diarrhea,  etc.,  also  were  recorded. 
Each  chicken  with  two  or  more  consecutive  positive  (+)  days  during  the  observation 
period  was  diagnosed  as  clinically  positive  for  ILT. 

At  38  days  of  age  (10  days  postchallenge),  all  chickens  remaining  were 
euthanized,  then  necropsied  to  determine  if  gross  lesions  of  ILT  were  present  in  the 
respiratory  tract.  All  chickens  that  died  during  the  10  days  of  observation  postchallenge 
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were  necropsied  and  trachea  samples  were  collected  for  histopathologic  study.  Morbidity 
and  mortality  were  recorded  during  this  experiment. 

Experiment  2:  In  vivo  Efficacy  and  Safety  of  a  Recombinant  Fowlpox  Virus/Infectious 
Laryngotracheitis  Virus  Vaccine  and  a  Commercial  ILT  Vaccine 

Specific-Pathogen-Free  chickens  (Hy-Vac)  were  hatched  at  the  Poultry  Research 
Laboratory,  building  344  and  divided  into  six  treatment  groups  and  three  control  groups. 
Four  hundred  fifty  SPF  chickens  at  one-day-old  were  divided  into  nine  groups  of  50 
chickens  each  (individually  identified  by  wing  band)  and  placed  in  experimental  battery 
units  (building  600,  rooms  A,  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  8)  in  a  randomized  manner. 

At  1  day  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  4  (CEO-M/Sinus  Challenge)  and  7 
(NZ-FPV/ILT-01/Sinus  Challenge)  were  vaccinated.  Fifty  chickens  from  group  4 
received  the  CEO-M  vaccine  per  label  by  the  eye  drop  route.  Fifty  chickens  from  group  7 
received  the  recombinant  Fowlpox/Infectious  Laryngotracheitis  virus  (NZ-FPV/ILT-01) 
vaccine  at  a  dose  of  1.0x1 05-0  plaque  forming  units  (pfu)  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  the 
caudal  neck  region. 

Al  21  days  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  5  (CEO-M/Sinus  Challenge),  6  (CEO- 
M/Intratracheal  Challenge),  8  (NZ-FPV/ILTV-01/Sinus  Challenge),  and  9  (NZ- 
FPV/ILTV-01/Intratracheal  Challenge)  were  vaccinated.  Fifty  chickens  from  each  of 
groups  5  and  6  were  administered  the  CEO-M  vaccine  EID50  per  label  by  the  eye  drop 
route.  Whereas,  50  chickens  from  groups  8  and  9  were  administered  the  recombinant 
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FPV/ILT  vaccine  at  a  dose  of  1.0  xlO50  pfu  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  caudal  neck 
region. 

At  21  days  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  2  (Sinus  Challenge  Control)  and  3  (Sinus 
Intratracheal  Control)  were  inoculated  with  TPB  by  the  eye  drop  route  or  subcutaneous 
injection,  respectively.  Chickens  from  group  1  (Non-Challenge  Control)  were  not  injected 
with  TPB. 

At  41  days  of  age  (one  day  before  challenge),  20  chickens  per  group  (identified  by 
wing  band)  were  weighed  and  bled.  The  sera  collected  were  evaluated  by  the  ELISA  test 
for  ILT  antibody  titers. 

At  42  days  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  were  challenged 
with  lxlO4  0  EK)j0  doses  of  ILT  standard  USDA  challenge  virus.  Fifty  chickens  per  group 
from  groups  2,  4,  5,  7,  and  8  were  challenged  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  injection  (1  x  10  4  0 
10. 1  ml/chicken),  as  previously  described.  Fifty  chickens  per  group  from  groups  3,  6,  and 
9  were  challenged  by  the  intratracheal  inoculation  (lxlO40  /0.5  ml/chicken),  as  previously 
described.  Twenty  five  chickens  from  group  1  (Non-Challenge  Control)  received  0. 1  ml 
of  TPB  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  injection,  and  the  remaining  twenty  five  chickens  received 
0.5  ml  of  TPB  by  the  intratracheal  route. 

For  10  consecutive  days  after  the  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  challenge,  all  chickens 
from  the  9  treatment  groups  were  observed  for  general  clinical  signs  of  ILT  and 
individually  examined.  All  results  were  recorded  daily  as  described  previously  for 
experiment  1. 

At  52  days  of  age  (10  days  after  challenge),  20  chickens  per  group  (identified  by 
wing  band)  previously  bled  at  41  days  of  age  (one  day  before  challenge),  were  weighed 
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and  bled  again  to  determine  ILT  antibody  titers  using  the  ELISA  test.  Chickens  which 
were  bled  before  challenge  from  groups  2  and  3,  but  died  after  challenge,  were  replaced  at 
random  for  chickens  from  the  same  groups  to  take  serum  and  weighed  after  challenge  to 
complete  the  amount  of  samples  for  ELISA  test  and  to  determine  BW  gains. 

After  challenge  (between  43  to  52  days  of  age)  one  chicken  per  group  was 
euthanized  every  day  to  collect  tracheal  samples  for  histopathology,  electron  microscopy, 
and  virus  isolation. 

At  52  days  of  age  (10  days  postchallenge),  all  chickens  remaining  were  euthanized, 
weighed,  and  necropsied.  Chickens  that  died  during  this  experiment  were  necropsied  and 
tissue  samples  were  collected  for  histopathogic  study.  Morbidity  and  mortality  were 
recorded  during  this  study. 

Experiment  3:  In  vivo  Efficacy  and  Safety  of  a  Recombinant  Herpes  Virus  of 

Turkey/Infectious  Laryngotracheitis  Virus  Vaccine  and  a  Commercial  ILT  Vaccine 

Specific  Pathogen-Free  chickens  (Hy-Vac)  were  hatched  at  the  Poultry  Research 

Laboratory,  building  177  and  divided  randomly  into  five  treatment  groups  and  three 

control  groups.  Four  hundred  fifty  SPF  chickens  at  one-day  old  were  divided  into  eight 

groups  individually  identified  by  wing  band  and  placed  in  experimental  battery  units 

(building  600,  rooms  A,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8). 

At  1  day  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  1  (Non-challenge  Control),  2  (Sinus 
Control),  and  3  (Tracheal  Control)  received  TPB  by  the  eye  drop  route  or  subcutaneous 
injection,  respectively. 
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At  1  day  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  4  (CEO-m/sinus  challenge),  7 
(HVT/ILTV-138/sinus  challenge),  and  8  (HVT/ILTV-138/intratracheal  challenge)  were 
vaccinated.  Thirty  two  chickens  from  group  4  received  the  CEO-m  vaccine  per  label  by 
eye  drop  route.  Thirty  six  chickens  from  group  7  and  fifty  two  chickens  from  group  8 
received  the  recombinant  Herpes  Virus  of  Turkey  (HVT-138/ILTV)  vaccine  at  a  dose  of 
1.0  x  104  0  pfu  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  caudal  neck  region. 

At  2  days  of  age,  24  hours  after  vaccine  administration,  1 6  SPF  chickens  were 
added  to  group  7  and  12  SPF  chickens  were  added  to  group  8  to  be  used  as  challenged 
(sc).  The  sc  were  used  as  indicators  of  horizontal  transmission  of  ILT  standard  virus 
challenge,  the  commercial  CEO  vaccine  virus,  or  the  experimental  recombinant  HVT/ILT 
virus  vaccine. 

At  21  days  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  1  (Non-challenge  Control),  2  (Sinus 
Control),  and  3  (Tracheal  Control)  received  TPB  by  the  eye  drop  route  or  subcutaneous 
injection,  respectively. 

At  21  days  of  age,  chickens  from  groups  5  (CEO-medium/IS  challenge),  and  6 
(CEO-medium/IT  challenge)  were  vaccinated  as  follows:  35  SPF  chickens  from  group  5 
and  56  SPF  chickens  from  group  6  were  vaccinated  with  CEO-M  vaccine  EID5H  per  label 
by  the  eye  drop  route. 

At  22  days  of  age,  24  hours  after  vaccine  administration,  22,  12,  and  18  SPF 
chickens  were  added  to  groups  3,  5,  and  6,  respectively,  and  used  as  sentinels.  The  sn 
from  group  3  were  not  challenged  and  sc  from  groups  5  and  6  were  challenged. 
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At  41  days  of  age  (one  day  before  challenge),  15  SPF  chickens  per  group 
(individually  identified  by  wing  band)  were  weighed  and  bled.  The  sera  collected  were 
evaluated  by  the  ELIS  A  test  for  ILT  antibody  titers. 

At  42  days  of  age,  20  chickens  from  group  1  (Non-challenge  Control)  received 
TPB  by  the  eye  drop  route  and  19  chickens  received  TPB  by  subcutaneous  injection. 
Chickens  from  groups  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  were  challenged  with  1.0  x  1040  EID50  dose  of 
ILT  standard  challenge  virus.  Thirty  nine  SPF  treatment  chickens  from  group  2,  32  SPF 
treatment  chickens  from  group  4,  35  SPF  treatment  chickens  and  12  SPF  sentinel  chickens 
from  group  5,  and  36  SPF  treatment  chickens  and  16  SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  group  7 
were  challenged  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  injection  (1.0  x  104  0/0.1  ml/chicken),  as 
previously  described.  Sixty  six  SPF  treatment  chickens  from  group  3,  56  SPF  treatment 
chickens  and  18  SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  group  6,  and  52  SPF  treatment  chickens  and 
12  SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  group  8  were  challenged  by  the  intratracheal  route  (1.0  x 
1040/0.5  ml/chicken),  as  a  previously  described.  Twenty  SPF  treatment  chickens  from 
group  1  (Non-challenge  Control)  received  0.1  ml  of  TPB  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  injection 
and  19  SPF  treatment  chickens  remaining  received  0.5  ml  of  TPB  by  the  intratracheal 
route. 

For  10  consecutive  days  after  ILT  standard  USD  A  virus  challenge,  all  chickens 
from  the  8  treatment  groups  were  observed  for  general  clinical  signs  of  ILT  and 
individually  examined.  Data  were  recorded  daily  as  described  for  experiment  1. 

At  52  days  of  age  (10  days  after  challenge),  15  SPF  treatment  chickens  from 
groups  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  7  and  5  SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  groups  2,  5,and  7  previously 
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bled  at  42  days  of  age  (one  day  before  challenge)  were  weighed  and  bled  again  to 
determine  ILT  antibody  titers  using  ELISA  test.  Fifteen  SPF  treatment  chickens  and  5 
SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  groups  3,  6,  and  8  were  only  weighed. 

At  63  days  of  age,  fifteen  SPF  treatment  chickens  from  groups  3,  6,  and  8,  and  5 
SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  the  same  groups,  previously  bled  at  42  days  of  age  (one  day 
before  challenge),  were  bled  again  to  determine  ILT  antibody  titers  using  the  ELISA  test. 
Chickens  which  were  bled  before  challenge  from  groups  2  and  3  but  died  after  challenge 
were  replaced  at  random  for  chickens  from  the  same  groups  to  take  serum  after 
challenge  to  complete  the  amount  of  samples  for  ELISA  test  and  to  determine  BW 
gains. 

From  45  to  49  days  of  age  (3,  4,  5,  and  7  days  after  challenge),  4  SPF  treatment 
chickens  from  groups  3,  6,  and  8  were  euthanized  to  permit  collection  of  trachea  and 
larynx  samples  for  histopathology,  virus  isolation  and  electron  microscopy. 

At  52  days  of  age  (10  days  after  challenge),  all  chickens  from  groups  1,  2,  4,  5, 
and  7  were  euthanized,  weighed,  and  necropsied. 

At  63  days  of  age  (14  days  after  challenge),  fifteen  SPF  treatment  chickens  and  5 
SPF  sentinel  chickens  from  groups  3,  6,  and  8  were  bled,  euthanized,  and  necropsied. 
Sentinel  chickens  which  were  bled  before  challenge  but  died  after  challenge,  were  replaced 
at  random  for  sentinel  chickens  from  the  same  group  to  take  serum  after  challenge  to 
complete  the  amount  of  samples.  All  chickens  which  died  during  the  experiment  were 
necropsied  and  ILT  gross  lesions  were  recorded. 
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Statistical  Analysis 

All  data  collected  during  this  study  were  analyzed  using  the  SAS  program  (SAS, 
1991).  Data  for  body  weight  (BW),  BW  gains  (g)  after  challenged  (between  42  to  52  days 
of  age),  ILT  antibody  titers  before  (41  days  of  age)  and  after  challenge  (52  days  of  age) 
were  compared  by  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  using  the  general  linear 
model  procedures  (GLM).  The  mathematical  model  used  to  analyzed  the  data  for  BW, 
BW  gains,  and  ILT  antibody  titers  of  the  three  experiments  was:  Yy  =  u  +  G{+  e  y . 
Where,  Yy  is  the  response  variable  measurement  on  the  J*  experimental  chicken  within  the 
t*  treatment  group,  G;  is  the  effect  of  the  i*  treatment  group,  and  ey  is  the  experimental 
error.  Multiple  comparison  test  through  contrast  procedure  of  average  of  BW  in 
experiment  1,  BW  gains  in  experiments  2  and  3,  ILT  antibody  titers  after  challenge  in 
experiment  1,  ILT  antibody  titers  before  and  after  challenge  in  experiments  2  and  3  were 
performed  among  treatment  groups.  Data  recorded  during  10  consecutive  days  following 
challenge  for  the  presence  of  ILT  clinical  signs  of  SPF  chickens  from  each  treatment 
group  after  individually  examined  and  scored,  morbidity,  and  mortality,  were  analyzed  by 
estimating  proportions  (Ott,  1993). 

The  percentage  of  protection  in  experiment  2  and  3  was  calculated  for  each 
vaccinated  group  based  on  the  number  of  chickens  with  ILT  (+)  clinical  signs  divided  by 
the  number  of  chickens  challenged  in  each  group,  times  100.  The  severity  protective  index 
(SPI)  in  experiment  2  and  3  was  calculated  using  the  method  of  Witter  (1987),  for  each 
vaccinated  group  based  on  the  mean  of  ILT  (+)  clinical  signs  in  nonvaccinated 
intratracheal  challenged  chickens  of  the  control  group  3,  minus  the  mean  of  ILT  (+) 


clinical  signs  in  vaccinated  challenged  chickens  from  each  experimental  group,  divided  by 
the  mean  of  ILT  (+)  clinical  signs  in  nonvaccinated  intratracheal  challenged  chickens  of 
the  control  group  3,  times  100. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Experiment  1 

The  ratio  and  percent  of  ILT  affected  chickens  and  mortality  from  each  treatment 
group  due  to  ILT  is  shown  in  Table  1.  In  group  1  (Control),  all  chickens  survived  and  no 
showed  any  clinical  sign  of  ILT.  Some  chickens  in  groups  2  (Low  dose/IS),  group  3 
(Standard  dose/IS),  group  4  (High  dose/IS),  group  5  (Low  dose/IT),  group  6  (Standard 
dose/IT),  and  group  7  (High  dose/IT),  developed  ILT  clinical  signs.  The  percentage  of 
ILT  (+)  was  100%  in  groups  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  and  87.5%  in  groups  5  and  6.  The  mortality  in 
groups  2,  3,  and  4  was  5%,  10%,  and  0%,  respectively;  during  10  days  of  observation 
after  LTV  challenge.  Mortality  in  groups  5  and  6  was  50%,  and  75%  in  group  7. 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  of  SPF  chickens  from 
low,  standard,  and  high  doses  inoculated  by  two  different  routes  of  challenge  (IS  and  IT) 
showed  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.05)  with  a  coefficient  of  variation  (CV)  of  77.3% 
(Tables  2,  3).  Group  1  did  not  show  any  ILT  seroconversion.  In  groups  2,  3,  and  4,  which 
were  administered,  standard  or  high  doses  by  the  IS  route,  the  ILT  titers  were  1,327, 
1,243,  and  1,544,  respectively.  In  groups  4,  6,  and  7,  which  were  administered  low, 
standard,  or  high  doses  by  the  IT  route,  the  ILT  titers  were  1,279,  1,648,  and  2,959, 
respectively.  The  multiple  comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  ILT  antibody 
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titers  in  SPF  susceptible  chickens,  10  days  after  ILTV  inoculation,  showed  significant 
differences  between  groups  7  versus  (vs.)  group  4,  7  vs.  5  (P  <  0.01),  and  7  vs.  6 
(P  <  0.05)  (table  4,  Fig.  1). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  body  weight  (BW)  in  SPF  chickens,  10 
days  after  ILTV  challenge  showed  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.05)  for  the  effect  of 
treatment  groups  with  a  coefficient  of  variation  (CV)  of  1 1.41%  (Tables  5,  6).  Multiple 
comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  BW  in  SPF,  10  days  after  LTV  inoculation, 
showed  significant  differences  between  groups  4  vs.  7,  5  vs.  7,  6  vs.  7,  and  7  vs.  1 
(P  <  0.01)  (Tables  5,  6,  7,  Fig.  2). 
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The  ratio  and  percent  of  protection  and  mortality  resulting  in  chickens  vaccinated 
with  a  commercial  ILT  vaccine  (CEO-M  vaccine)  and  an  experimental  recombinant  ILT 
vaccine  (FPV/ILTV)  and  challenged  with  ILT  field  challenge  virus  are  in  Tables  8  and  9. 
In  group  1  (nonvaccinated  nonchallenge  control),  all  chickens  survived  and  showed  no 
ILT  clinical  signs.  The  percentage  of  ILT  (+)  was  100%  in  groups  2  (nonvaccinated/IS 
challenge  control)  and  3  (nonvaccinated/IT  challenge  control).  The  percentages  of  ILT  (+) 
were  lower  in  the  three  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups:  4  (CEO-M  vaccine/1  day/IS 
challenge),  5  (CEO-M  vaccine/21  days/IS  challenge),  and  6  (CEO-M  vaccine/21  days/IT 
challenge)  than  in  the  three  experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups:  7 
(FPV/ILTV  vaccine/1  day/IS  challenge),  8  (FPV/ILTV  vaccine/21  days/IS  challenge),  and 
9  (FPV/ILTV  vaccine/21  days/IT  challenge).  The  percentages  of  ILT  (+)  in  groups  4,  5, 
and  6  were  12%,  5%,  and  0%,  respectively,  whereas  and  in  groups  7,  8,  and  9  they  were 
28%,  8%,  and  23%,  respectively  (Table  9,  Fig.3). 

The  mortality  after  vaccination  and  before  challenge  a  total  of  8  chickens  died  from 
group  4,  which  represented  19%.  Chickens  from  this  group  received  the  CEO-M  vaccine 
by  eye  drop  in  the  right  eye  at  1  day  of  age.  Adverse  vaccination  reactions  were  observed 
22  days  after  vaccine  administration  with  respiratory  ILT  clinical  signs  including  labored 
breathing,  gasping,  sneezing,  conjunctivitis,  or  oculo-nasal  exudate.  The  remaining 
chickens  recovered  in  about  9  to  10  days  after  vaccination,  but  5  of  them  were  blind  due 
to  corneal  opacity  in  the  right  eye  where  the  vaccine  was  administered. 
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The  mortality  was  2.63%  in  group  2  and  48.71%  in  group  3,  during  10  days  of 
observation  after  ILTV  challenge.  There  was  no  mortality  due  to  ILT  in  groups  4,  5,  and  6 
(commercial  vaccine  treatments),  and  in  groups  7,  8,  and  9  (experimental  recombinant 
vaccine  treatments)  (Table  8).  There  was  no  mortality  or  adverse  reactions  after 
recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  administration  at  1  day  of  age  in  chickens  from  group  7. 

The  efficacy  of  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  was  as  follows:  group  4 
had  88%  of  protection  and  91.8%  of  severity  protective  index  (SPI)  against  ILTV 
challenge,  group  5  had  95%  of  protection  and  97.25%  of  SPI,  and  group  6  had  100%  of 
protection  and  99.01%  of  SPI.  The  efficacy  of  the  experimental  recombinant  vaccine 
treatment  groups  was  as  follows:  group  7  had  72%  of  protection  and  86.69%  of  SPI, 
group  8  had  92%  of  protection  and  96.34%  of  SPI,  and  group  9  had  77%  of  protection 
and  90.03%  of  SPI  (Table  9). 

There  were  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.01)  detected  by  the  least  square  analysis  of 
variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  before  ILTV  challenge  with  a  CV  of  87.88%  (Table  11). 
There  was  no  seroconversion  before  challenge  in  groups  1,  2,  and  3.  The  ILT  antibody 
titers  before  challenge  in  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  4,  5,  and  6  were, 
1,132,  719,  and  624,  respectively.  In  the  experimental  recombinant  treatment  vaccine 
groups  7,  8,  and  9  these  titers  were  17.55,  41,  and  69,  respectively  (Table  12).  Multiple 
comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  ILT  antibody  titers  before  challenge  in  the 
commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  (4,  5,  and  6)  and  the  experimental  recombinant 
vaccine  treatment  groups  (7,  8  and  9)  showed  significant  differences  (P<0.01)  between 
the  average  of  the  ILT  antibody  titers  of  group  4  vs  group  5,  group  4  vs  group  7,  group  8 
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vs  group  5,  and  group  9  vs  group  6  (Table  1 2).  There  was  lower  serconversion  in  the 
experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups  (7,  8,  and  9)  than  in  the  commercial 
vaccine  treatment  groups  (4,  5,  and  6).  (Table  10). 

There  were  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.01)  in  the  least  squares  analysis  of 
variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  after  ILTV  challenge  with  a  CV  of  53.26%  (Table  14). 
There  was  no  seroconversion  in  group  1  (nonvaccinated  nonchallenge  control)  at  10  days 
after  ILTV  challenge.  The  ILT  antibody  titers  10  days  after  challenge  in  groups  2 
(nonvaccinated/IS  challenge  control)  and  3  (nonvaccinated/IT  challenge  control),  were 
875  and  1,107,  respectively.  In  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  (4,  5,  and  6),  the 
ILT  titers  were  1,516,  1,538,  and  2,310,  respectively.  While,  in  the  experimental 
recombinant  treatment  groups  (7,  8,  and  9)  the  titers  were  816,  623,  and  4,034, 
respectively  (Table  13).  Multiple  comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  ILT 
antibody  titers  after  challenge  in  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  and  in  the 
experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups  showed  significant  differences 
(P<  0.01)  between  the  average  of  the  ILT  antibody  titers  of  groups  6  vs.  5,  4  vs.  7, 
8  vs.  9,  8  vs.  5,  and  6  vs.  9  (Table  15,  Fig.  4). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  B  W  gains  (g)  showed  statistical 
differences  (P  <  0.0 1 )  for  the  effect  of  treatment  groups  with  a  CV  of  3 1 . 1 9%.  (Table  1 6). 
There  was  little  variation  in  BW  gains  among  treatment  groups  (Tables  16,  17).  Multiple 
comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  the  B  W  gains  showed  significant  differences 
(P<0.01)  between  groups  1  vs.  3,  2  vs.  3,  4  vs.  5,  8  vs.  7,  and  8  vs. 5  (P  <  0. 1) 
(Table  18,  Fig.  5). 
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Results  from  histopathological  examination  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  samples  were 
scored  and  demonstrated  that  severe  microscopic  ILT  lesions  were  present  in  chickens  in 
groups  2  and  3,  scores  between  1  to  5  during  10  days  after  ILTV  challenge.  The 
histopathologic  score  for  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  was  zero  and  for  the 
experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups  were  1  to  2.  Therefore,  there  were 
more  severe  ILT  lesions  detected  microscopically  in  groups  2  and  3  than  in  groups  7,  8, 
and  9  (Table  19,  Fig.  6-11). 

Virus  isolation  was  performed  in  SPF  chicken  embryos  using  homogenized 
tracheal  and  larynx  samples  from  SPF  treatment  chickens  from  all  groups.  The  presence  of 
pef  in  the  CAMs  due  to  ILTV  was  demonstrated  (Table  20).  Five  SPF  embryos  (9  to  10 
days  of  incubation)  per  homogenized  tracheal  and  larynx  sample  from  each  treatment 
group  collected,  from  1  to  10  days  after  ILTV  challenge,  were  inoculated  with  0.2  cc  of 
the  inoculum  by  CAM  route.  All  eggs  containing  inoculated  embryos  were  candled  daily 
for  7  days  and  mortality  was  recorded.  Embryo  mortality  that  occurred  during  the  first  24 
hours  was  eliminated  from  final  calculations.  The  remaining  eggs  containing  live  embryos 
were  opened  at  7  days  after  inoculation  and  pef  on  the  CAMs  were  recorded  as  ILTV  (+) 
(Table  20,  Fig.  12). 

Infectious  laryngotracheitis  virus  was  isolated  in  40%  to  100%  of  the  total  SPF 
embryos  inoculated  from  groups  2  and  3.  The  highest  percentage  of  ILTV  isolation  was 
100%  in  group  2  between  days  7  and  8  after  SPF  embryo  inoculation.  The  highest 
percentage  of  ILTV  isolation  was  100%  in  group  3,  5  days  after  SPF  embryo  inoculation, 
which  then  decreased  to  40%  on  day  6,  but  had  increased  to  100%  on  days  7  and  8  after 
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SPF  embryo  inoculation. The  ILTV  was  isolated  in  lower  percentages  in  the  commercial 
vaccine  treatment  groups  (4,  5,  and  6)  than  in  the  control  challenge  treatment  groups  (2 
and  3).  The  ILTV  percentages  in  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  ranged 
between  20  to  100%  with  a  maximum  of  100%  on  days  7  and  8  after  SPF  embryo 
inoculation.  The  ILTV  percentages  ranged  between  20  to  1 00%  of  the  total  SPF  embryos 
inoculated  from  the  experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups.  The  highest 
percentage  was  1 00%  from  days  2  to  8  after  SPF  embryo  inoculation  in  group  9,  and  the 
highest  percentage  was  100%  on  days  7  and  8  after  SPF  embryo  inoculation  from  groups 
7  and  8  (Table  20,  Fig.  12). 

A  total  of  87  samples  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  was  collected  daily  for  10 
consecutive  days  after  challenge  from  infected  SPF  chickens  (one  sample  from  each 
treatment  group)  to  study  ultrastructural  changes  in  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  trachea  and 
the  presence  of  the  ILTV  by  TEM.  All  samples  were  observed  between  15  to  20  minutes 
before  classifying  them  negative  for  ILTV.  Transmission  electron  microscopic  study  of 
tracheal  samples  from  treatment  groups  1,  4,  5,  and  6  showed  apparent  normal  ciliated 
pseudostratified  respiratory  epithelium  with  hyperplasia  of  goblet  cells,  scattered 
mononuclear  infiltration,  and  congestion  in  the  submucosa;  changes  that  we  consider 
nonspecific  and  negative  for  ILT.  Whereas,  TEM  study  of  tracheal  samples  from  treatment 
groups  2,  3,  7,  8,  and  9  showed  differing  degrees  of  ultrastructural  lesions  in  the 
epithelium  with  some  exhibiting  viral  particles  suggestive  of  a  herpesvirus.  Most  severe 
ultrastructural  changes  were  seen  in  tracheal  samples  from  groups  2  and  3,  during  the  10 
days  of  observation  after  challenge. 
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The  earliest  ultrastructural  tracheal  changes  were  found  at  48  hr  after  challenge 
and  included  abnormal  cilia  on  the  epithelial  cells  and  hyperplasia  of  the  goblet  cells  from 
groups  2.  In  group  3,  these  lesions  were  seen  at  72  hr.  Virus  particles  without  envelopes 
were  found  72  hr  after  challenge  in  the  nucleus  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  tracheal  samples 
from  groups  2  and  3.  Also,  some  of  the  infected  epithelial  cells  had  marginated  chromatin 
to  the  nuclear  membrane  forming  dense-like  clumps.  From  3  to  5  days  after  challenge 
more  ultrastructural  changes  were  observed  in  the  cytoplasm  of  infected  epithelial  cells 
such  as,  swollen  mitochondria  and  vacuolation  with  large  amounts  of  enveloped  viral 
particles.  Most  of  these  particles  consisted  of  a  core  and  capsid  only,  but  a  few  enveloped 
viruses  were  often  seen  close  to  the  nuclear  membrane.  The  naked  particles  showed 
different  core  shapes.  The  particles  found  in  the  cytoplasm  measured  148  to  180  nm  and 
those  inside  the  nucleus  80  to  1 10  nm  in  diameter.  Epithelial  syncytia  were  observed  using 
light  microscopy  and  also  observed  by  TEM  in  tracheal  samples  from  groups  2  and  3 
(Fig.  13,  14). 

From  6  to  10  days  after  challenge,  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the  epithelial  cells 
were  prominent.  In  some  areas,  hyperplasia  of  epithelial  cells  with  some  apparent 
regeneration  was  observed,  because  some  mitotic  figures  were  seen  between  days  7  to  1 0 
after  challenge.  Also,  some  of  these  epithelial  cells  showed  small  cilia-like  projections  from 
the  apical  surface  of  the  cells  and  goblet  cells  with  normal  appearance.  Macrophages  were 
seen  in  the  process  of  phagocytizing  red  blood  cells  and  debris  from  necrotic  cells.  Also,  a 
large  amount  of  free  ribosomes  was  seen  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells.  At  10 
days  after  challenge,  surfaces  of  epithelial  cells  showed  cilia,  which  were  shorter  than  the 
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normal  epithelium  The  height  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  goblet  cells  had  normal 
appearance  in  samples  from  groups  2  and  3  (Fig.  1 1). 

From  3  to  7  days  after  challenge,  tracheal  samples  from  treatment  groups  7,  8,  and 
9  were  seen  with  scattered  lesions  in  the  epithelial  cells.  Most  of  the  lesions  were  cilia 
degeneration,  small  vacuolization  of  cytoplasm,  and  margination  of  the  nuclear  chromatin. 
However,  virus  particles  were  not  detected  by  TEM  from  these  samples  during  the  1 0 
days  of  observation  after  challenge. 
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Figure  6.  Photomicrograph  of  cross  section  of  trachea  of  SPF  chicken  from  control 
group.  HE  stain,  x  40. 


Figure  7.  Photomicrograph  of  cross  section  of  trachea  from  SPF  chicken  infected  with 
ILT.  The  mucosal  epithelium  had  been  sloughed  (arrow)  and  the  denuded 
lamina  propria  is  covered  with  luminal  muco-hemorrhagic  exudate.  Syncytia 
has  developed  and  separated  from  the  mucosa.  HE  stain,  x  80. 
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Figures  8.  Photomicrographs  of  trachea  from  SPF  chicken  infected  with  ILTV.  A)  and  B) 
High  magnification  of  sloughed  syncytial  cells  showing  numerous  intranuclear 
inclusions  (arrow),  surrounded  by  mononuclear  cell  infiltration  (lymphocytes 
and  heterophils).  HE  stain,  x  1,000. 


Figure  9.  Photomicrograph  of  cross  section  of  trachea  from  infected  chicken  with  ILTV. 
Very  severe  necrosis  of  the  mucosa,  submucosa  covered  with  pseudomembrane 
(fibrin,  cellular  detritus,  cellular  infiltration  and  exudate).  HE  stain,  x  60. 


Figure  10.  Photomicrograph  of  cross  section  of  trachea  from  SPF  chicken  in  recovered 
stage  7  days  after  ILTV  challenge.  Hyperplasia  of  epithelial  cells  with  cystic 
cavities  and  without  cilia.  HE  stain,  x  80. 
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Figures  1 1.  A)  and  B)  Photomicrographs  of  cross  sections  of  trachea  from  SPF  chicken  in 
recovered  stage  10  days  after  ILTV  challenge.  Pseudostratified  columnar 
epithelium,  goblet  cells,  and  cilia  formation.  HE  stain,  x  100. 
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Figure  12.  A)  Specific-pathogen-free  chicken  embryos  at  17  days  of  incubation. 

Embryo  on  left  was  inoculated  by  CAM  route  with  homogenate  tracheal 
sample  from  infected  chicken  6  days  after  ILTV  challenge  (Exp.  2,  group  3). 
Infected  embryo  stunted,  poor  feather  development.  Embryo  from  control 
chicken  on  right  (Exp.  2,  group  1).  B)  and  C)  Chorioallantoid  membranes 
containing  typical  plaque  embryo  formation  (pef)  lesions  due  to  ILTV, 
7  days  after  embryo  inoculation  (Exp.  2,  group  3). 
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Figure  13.  A)  Transmission  electron  micrographs  of  CAMs  infected  with  ILTV. 

Ectodermal  cells  showing  degeneration,  necrosis,  and  viral  particles,  x  20,000. 
B),  C),  and  D)  High  magnification  of  ILT  virus,  capsid  showing  hexagonal 
shape  with  outer  envelope,  and  surface  projections,  x  40,000,  80,000, 
100,000,  respectively. 
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Figure  14.  A)  and  B)  Transmission  electron  micrographs  of  negatively  stained  ILT  virus. 
Virus  has  been  extracted  from  infected  CAMs  inoculated  with  tracheal 
homogenate  from  infected  chicken  6  days  after  ILTV  challenge.  ILT  virus 
particles  with  hexagonal  outlines  with  outer  envelope  and  surface  projection 
x  100,000. 


Experiment  3 
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The  ratio  and  percent  protection  and  mortality  resulting  in  chickens  vaccinated 
with  two  ILT  commercial  vaccines  (CEO-M  or  CEO-m)  or  an  experimental  recombinant 
ILT  vaccine  (Herpesvirus  of  Turkey/ILTV)  and  challenged  with  ILT  field  challenge  virus 
are  shown  in  Tables  21  and  22.  All  SPF  chickens  from  group  1  (nonvaccinated 
nonchallenged  control)  survived  and  showed  no  ILT  clinical  signs  during  this  experiment. 
The  percentage  of  ILT  (+)  was  100%  in  groups  2  (nonvaccinated  control/IS  challenge) 
and  3  (nonvaccinated  control/IT  challenge)  and  7%  in  group  4  (CEO-m/lday/IS 
challenge).  There  were  no  ILT  clinical  signs  in  the  two  commercial  vaccine  treatment 
groups  5  (CEO-M/21  days/IS  challenge)  and  6  (CEO-M/21  days/IT  challenge).  There 
were  no  adverse  reactions  after  CEO-M  vaccine  administration  in  chickens  from  groups  5 
and  6.  Also,  there  were  no  ILT  clinical  signs  in  the  two  experimental  recombinant  vaccine 
treatment  groups  7  (HVT/ILTV/1  day/IS  challenge)  and  8  (HVT/ILTV/1  day/IT 
challenge)  (Table  21).  The  mortality  after  10  days  of  ILTV  challenge  was  38%  in  group  3. 
No  mortality  after  challenge  was  reported  in  groups  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (Table  21). 

The  efficacy  of  the  commercial  ILT  vaccine  treatment  groups  was:  group  4  had 
93%  protection  and  96.8%  of  SPI,  group  5  had  100%  protection  and  99.7%  of  SPI,  and 
group  6  had  100%  protection  and  99.8%  SPI.  The  efficacy  of  the  experimental 
recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups  was:  group  7  had  100%  protection  and  98.5%  SPI, 
and  group  8  had  100  %  protection  and  99.8%  SPI  (Table  22,  Fig.  15). 
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The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  before  ILTV 
challenge  showed  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.007)  with  a  CV  of  66.48%  (Tables  23,  24). 
There  was  no  seroconversion  before  challenge  in  the  three  control  groups  (1,2,  and  3). 
The  ILT  antibody  titers  before  challenge  for  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  4, 
5,  and  6  were  2,125,  1,271,  and  1,006,  respectively.  In  the  two  experimental  recombinant 
vaccine  treatment  groups  7  and  8  there  was  no  seroconversion  (Table  23).  Multiple 
comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  ILT  antibody  titers  before  challenge  in  the 
commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  4,  5,  and  6  showed  significant  differences  between 
groups  4  vs.  5  (P  <  0.01)  (Table  25).  Multiple  comparison  test  for  the  experimental 
recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups  7  and  8  was  no  performed  because  they  did  not 
show  ILT  seroconversion  (Table  23,  Fig.  16). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  after  challenge 
detected  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.0001)  with  a  CV  of  65.26%  (Tables  26,  27).  There 
was  no  ILT  seroconversion  in  group  1  (control)  at  10  days  after  ILTV  challenge.  The 
mean  ILT  antibody  titer  in  group  2  was  1,536  at  10  days  after  challenge  and  in  group  3 
3,502  at  21  days  after  challenge  (Table  26).  For  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups 
4  and  5,  the  ILT  antibody  titer  was  2,552  and  3,25 1,  respectively  at  10  days  after 
challenge  and  in  group  6  the  mean  titer  was  3,190  at  21  days  after  challenge.  In  the 
experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups,  the  ILT  antibody  titer  10  days  after 
challenge  was  968  in  group  7;  while,  the  titers  was  1,007  in  group  8  at  21  days  after 
challenge  (Table  26).  Multiple  comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  ILT  antibody 
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titers  after  challenge  showed  significant  differences  between  groups  3  vs.  2,  4  vs.  7,  4  vs. 
8,  6  vs.  8,  and  5  vs  7  (P  <  0.01)  (Table  25,  Fig  16). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  BW  gains  (g)  of  SPF  chickens  10  days 
after  ILTV  challenge  showed  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.001)  for  the  effect  of  treatment 
groups  with  a  CV  of  23.57%  (Table  28).  The  BW  gains  among  treatment  groups  did  not 
vary  considerably  (Table  29).  Multiple  comparison  test  results  among  the  average  of  BW 
gain  showed  significant  differences  between  groups  1  vs.  3,  2  vs.  3  (P  <  0.01),  and  5  vs.  7 
(P<  0.1)  (Table  30,  Fig.  17). 

Virus  isolation  was  performed  in  SPF  chicken  embryos  using  homogenized 
tracheal  and  larynx  samples  from  SPF  treatment  chickens  from  groups  3,  6,  and  8.  Four 
samples  from  each  of  these  groups  were  collected  at  3,  4,  5,  and  7  days  after  ILTV 
challenge.  The  presence  of  ILT  virus  was  demonstrated  (Table  31).  Three  SPF  embryos 
(9  to  11  days  of  incubation)  per  macerated  tissue  sample  were  inoculated  by  the  CAM 
route,  as  described  before.  After  SPF  embryos  were  inoculated,  the  eggs  were  candled 
daily  for  7  days,  and  mortalities  occurring  during  the  first  24  hours  were  eliminated  from 
final  calculations.  Embryo  mortality  was  recorded  for  7  days  and  the  remaining  live  SPF 
embryos  were  opened  and  examined  for  ILT  pef  in  CAMs.  All  SPF  embryos  with  typical 
lesions  were  recorded  as  ILTV  positive  (+)  (Table  31).  Infectious  laryngotracheal  virus 
was  isolated  from  the  three  SPF  treatment  groups.  The  percentages  of  ILTV  (+)  were 
37%,  5.5%,  and  14.3%  for  groups  3,  6,  and  8,  respectively  (Table  31). 

In  this  experiment,  SPF  chickens  were  used  as  contacts  or  sentinels  in  groups  2 
and  3  (sentinel  nonchallenge)  and  in  groups  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (sentinel  challenge).  Sentinel 
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nonchallenge  (sn)  and  sentinel  challenge  (sc)  SPF  chickens  were  used  as  indicators  of 
horizontal  contact  transmission  or  contact  of  the  ILT  standard  virus  challenge,  the  ILT 
commercial  virus  vaccine,  and/or  the  experimental  recombinant  ILT  virus  vaccine.  These 
sentinels  also  were  observed  during  the  10  days  after  challenge  for  ILT  clinical  signs,  ILT 
antibody  titers  measured,  BW  gains,  morbidity  and  mortality  were  recorded. 

The  degree  of  ILT  affected  SPF  sentinels  was  higher  in  the  sn  from  groups  2  and 
3,  and  in  the  sc  from  group  7  and  8  than  in  the  sc  from  groups  5  and  6  (Table  32).  The 
mortality  due  to  ILT  10  days  after  challenge  in  the  sn  was  8.33%  from  group  2  and  no 
mortality  in  the  sn  from  group  3  occurred.  There  was  no  mortality  in  the  sc  from  groups  5 
and  6.  In  the  sc  from  groups  7  and  8,  the  mortality  was  6.25%  and  63.63%,  respectively 
(Table  32). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  before  challenge  in 
SPF  sc  chickens  in  contact  with  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups 
(5  and  6)  detected  no  show  statistical  differences  (Table  33).  The  SPF  sn  chickens  in 
contact  with  the  nonvaccinated  challenge  treatment  groups  (2  and  3)  did  not  show  ILT 
seroconversion  before  challenge.  Also,  the  SPF  sc  chickens  placed  with  the  experimental 
recombinant  ILT  vaccine  treatment  groups  7  and  8  did  not  show  ILT  seroconversion 
before  challenge  (Table  33,  Fig.  18,  19). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  after  ILTV  challenge 
in  SPF  sn  chickens  placed  with  the  nonvaccinated  challenge  treatment  groups 
(2  and  3)  showed  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.0031)  with  a  CV  of  57.35%  (Table  34).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  ILT  antibody  titers  10  or  21  days 
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after  ILTV  challenge  in  SPF  sn  chickens  placed  with  the  commercial  vaccine  treatment 
groups  5  and  6  and  SPF  sn  chickens  placed  with  the  experimental  recombinant  ILT 
vaccine  treatment  groups  7  and  8,  did  not  show  statistical  differences  (Table  34,  Fig.  19). 

The  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  BW  gains  of  SPF  sn  chickens  and  SPF 
sc  chickens,  placed  with  the  respective  SPF  chickens  treatment  groups  (2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and 
8),  detected  statistical  differences  (P  <  0.0001)  with  a  CV  of  67.32%.  The  BW  gains  of 
SPF  sn  chickens  was  less  than  for  SPF  nonvaccinated  challenge  treatment  groups  2  and  3. 
The  BW  gains  of  SPF  sc  chickens  was  almost  the  same  when  this  was  compared  with  the 
commercial  vaccine  treatment  groups  5  and  6.  The  BW  gain  of  SPF  sc  chickens  was  less 
than  for  SPF  experimental  recombinant  vaccine  treatment  groups  (7  and  8)  (Table  34,  Fig. 
20). 

Histopathologic  lesions  were  scored  on  a  scale  of  0  to  5  (normal  to  very  severe 
lesions,  respectively),  as  described  previously.  Four  samples  of  trachea  and  larynx  were 
collected  from  SPF  treatment  chickens  at  3,  4,  5,  and  7  days  after  challenge  from  groups 
3,  6,  and  8,  respectively  (Table  35,  Fig.  6-11). 

At  45  days  of  age  (3  days  after  challenge),  the  tissue  samples  from  group  3  had 
pathognomonic  ILT  lesions  with  scores  between  3  (moderate  changes)  to  5  (very  severe 
changes)  (Table  39).  The  tissue  samples  from  SPF  treatment  chickens  from  group  6 
showed  ILT  microscopic  lesion  scores  between  0  (no  lesion)  to  1  (minimal  changes), 
which  were  considered  ILT  negative.  The  tissue  samples  from  SPF  treatment  chickens, 
from  group  8,  showed  ILT  microscopic  lesion  scores  between  0  (no  lesion)  to  2  (mild 
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changes),  but  only  3  samples  of  the  12  studied  from  this  group  had  mild  changes  of  ILT 
(Table  35). 

A  total  of  36  samples  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  were  collected  on  days  3,  4, 
and  5  after  challenge  (4  samples  by  group  each  day)  to  study  ultrastructural  changes  in  the 
epithelium  in  the  trachea  and  the  presence  of  ILTV  by  TEM.  These  samples  were 
collected  from  infected  SPF  chickens  from  treatment  groups  3  (challenge  control/IT),  6 
(CEO-M/21  d/IT),  and  8  (HVT/ILTV-138/ld/IT),  which  received  ILTV  challenge  by  the 
intratracheal  route.  Study  of  1 2  tracheal  samples  from  treatment  group  6  and  1 2  tracheal 
samples  from  group  8  did  not  show  either  characteristic  lesions  of  ILT  or  presence  of 
viral  particles  by  TEM  (Fig.  21-24). 

The  ultrastructural  changes  observed  in  the  1 2  tracheal  samples  from  group  3 
showed  the  characteristic  epithelial  lesions  of  acute  cytopathic  effects  due  to  ILTV  already 
described  in  experiment  2  (Fig.  21,  22).  The  ultrastructural  lesions  consisted  of 
a  progressively  enlarging  focus  of  epithelial  degeneration,  loss  of  cilia,  thickening  of 
epithelia  containing  intranuclear  and  intracytoplasmatic  viral  particles,  and  syncytia 
formation  with  epithelial  desquamation  and  necrosis.  Central  areas  of  the  lesions  became 
necrotic,  sloughed,  and  an  ulcer  filled  with  cell  debris,  fibrin,  and  necrotic  mesenchymal 
tissue  developed.  The  four  tracheal  samples  collected  3  days  after  challenge  from  this 
group,  were  ILTV  positives,  which  was  100%  (+).  Only  two  tracheal  samples  of  the  8 
samples  collected  4  and  5  days  from  the  same  group  after  challenge  were  ILTV  positives, 
which  was  50%  (+)  (Fig.  23,  24). 
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After  ILT  virus  isolation,  some  of  the  positive  CAMs,  which  had  gross  plaque 
lesions,  were  collected  and  placed  in  a  mixture  of  2.5%  glutaraldehyde,  1% 
paraformaldehyde  in  cacodylate  buffer,  pH  7.2,  0.1  M  for  transmission  electron 
microscopy  study  and  for  the  presence  of  the  ILTV.  The  ultrastructural  lesions  were 
hyperplasia  with  degeneration  of  the  mesodermal,  entoderm  and  ectodermal  cells. 
Cytoplasmic  changes  were  vacuolation  and  swollen  mitochondria.  Nuclear  lesion  were 
swelling  and  margination  of  chromatin.  Presence  of  intranuclear  and  intracytoplasm  viral 
particles  in  entodermal  cells  were  found.  These  viral  particles  in  the  cytoplasm  were  seen 
inside  vacuoles  mixed  with  tubular  structures  (Fig.  13). 

After  ILT  virus  isolation,  some  of  the  positive  CAMs  were  collected  with  3.5  ml  of 
TPB,  macerated,  and  centrifuged  at  10,000  xg  for  20  minutes.  The  supernatant  was 
prepared  by  a  negative  staining  technique  using  one  drop  of  the  supernatant  on  a  grid 
(400  mesh)  and  stained  with  1%  phosphotungstic  acid  (PTA)  for  2  minutes  to  observe 
the  morphology  of  the  isolated  ILTV.  The  morphology  and  the  size  of  the  viral  particle 
isolates  of  samples  from  infected  SPF  chickens  after  challenge,  corresponded  with  the 
specific  characteristics  described  for  ILTV  (Fig.  13,  14). 
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Figure  21.  A)  Normal  tracheal  epithelium  of  SPF  chickens  from  control  group. 

Columnar  epithelium  covered  by  cilia.  TEM.  x  9,600  (Exp.  3,  group  1). 
B)Tracheal  epithelium  of  SPF  infected  chicken  3  days  after  challenge. 
Surface  of  cell  covered  with  degenerated  cilia,  vacuolated  cytoplasm  with 
viral  particles.  TEM.  x  9,600.  C)  Enlargement  of  cytoplasm  vacuole  with 
viral  particles  surrounded  by  envelope.  TEM.  x  24,000.  D)  Nucleus  of 
epithelial  cell  with  viral  particles  and  peripheral  chromatin.  TEM. 
x  10,000  (Exp.  3,  group  3). 
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Figure  22.  A)  Infected  tracheal  epithelium  3  days  after  challenge.  Loss  of  cilia,  cytoplasm 
vacuoles  with  numerous  viral  particles.  TEM.  x  5,000.  B)  Epithelium  with 
heterophils  infiltration,  viral  particles  inside  nucleus  and  cytoplasmic  vacuoles 
TEM.  x  5,000.  (Exp.  3,  group  3). 


Figure  23.  A)  Infected  tracheal  epithelium  4  days  after  challenge,  showing  pathognomonic 
syncytia  formation.  Nucleus  with  viral  particles,  aggregated  nuclear 
chromatin,  viral  particles  inside  vacuoles  with  envelope.  TEM.  x  10,000.  B) 
Intranuclear  particles  in  nucleus,  phagocytic  cell  with  pseudopodia 
surrounding  viral  particles  and  cellular  detritus.  TEM.  x  12,000.  (Exp.  3, 
group  3), 
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Figure  24.  A)  and  B).  High  magnification  of  epithelial  nuclear  cell  (4  days  after  challenge), 
showing  degeneration  and  chromatin  aggregation,  viral  particles  with  capsid 
without  envelope.  TEM.  x  30,000.  (Exp.  3,  group  3). 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Commercially  available  infectious  laryngotracheitis  vaccines,  when  handled  and 
administered  properly,  have  been  effective  in  providing  protection  against  field  ILTV 
challenge  in  recent  years.  Vaccines  that  had  low  titers  were  mishandled  during  storage,  or 
that  were  improperly  administered  stimulated  low  level  and/or  poorly  uniform  immunity  in 
chicken  flocks  (Butcher  and  Miles,  1992).  These  vaccines  usually  were  able  to  be  shed 
from  vaccinated  chickens  and  to  infect  non-vaccinated  chickens  on  the  same  or  adjacent 
farms,  produce  severe  and  prolonged  vaccine  reactions,  or  cause  severe  disease  in  flocks 
(Hitchner,  1975;  Clarke  et  al.,  1980;  Jordan,  1981;  Bagust,  1986;  Hughes  and  Jones, 
1986;  Andreasen  et  al.,  1989b;  Davidson  et  al.,  1989b;  Guy  et  al.,  1990,  1991;  Hughes  et 
al.,  1987,  1991).  These  adverse  reactions  are  common  and  associated  with  the  improper 
use  of  the  current  modified-live  ELT  vaccines.  Serologic  differentiation  between  highly 
virulent  ILTV  field  strains  from  ILTV  vaccine  strains  continues  to  be  a  problem 
(Gelenczei  and  Marty,  1965;  Izuchi  and  Hasegawa,  1982;  York  and  Fahey,  1988;  Cloud  et 
al.,  1995;  Abbas  and  Andersen,  1996).  Infectious  laryngotracheitis  has  been  demonstrated 
to  establish  a  carrier  stage  in  recovered  chickens,  characterized  by  periods  of  latency  with 
intermittent  virus  shedding,  further  complicating  the  differentiation  between  field  virus 
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challenge  and  vaccination  (Robertson  and  Egerton,  1981;  Bagust,  1986;  Hughes  et  al., 
1991;  Prideaux  et  al.,  1992;  Williams  et  al.,  1992). 

In  this  study,  two  experimental  recombinant  vaccines  (FPV/ILTV  and  HVT/ILTV) 
with  specific  genes  from  ELTV  were  tested  for  their  ability  to  stimulate  protection  in  SPF 
chickens  against  ILT  standard  USDA  challenge  virus  exposure. 

In  experiment  1,  the  pathogenicity  of  the  ILT  standard  USDA  challenge  virus  was 
demonstrated  by  monitoring  the  development  and  severity  of  ILT  clinical  signs  in 
challenged  SPF  chickens.  The  severity  of  ILT  clinical  signs  and  the  mortality  level  differed 
depending  on  the  titer  of  ILT  virus  (low  1035,  standard  1040,  or  high  104  5)  and  the  route 
of  inoculation  (infraorbital  sinus  injection  or  intratracheal  inoculation).  Intratracheal 
inoculation  resulted  in  higher  mortality  and  a  shorter  incubation  period  in  the  SPF 
chickens  receiving  the  low,  standard,  and  high  doses  than  chickens  receiving  the  challenge 
virus  by  the  infraorbital  sinus  route  of  administration  (Table  1).  ILT  virus-specific 
antibodies  were  not  detected  in  any  of  the  groups  of  chickens  at  challenge,  demonstrating 
that  the  SPF  chickens  used  in  this  experiment  had  no  passive  or  active  ILT  antibody  titers 
before  challenge.  Results  of  ILT  antibody  titers,  as  determined  by  ELISA  analysis,  showed 
a  decreased  response  in  SPF  chicken  groups  receiving  low,  standard,  or  high  doses  by  the 
infraorbital  sinus  injection  route  than  SPF  chickens  groups  which  received  low,  standard, 
or  high  doses  by  intratracheal  route  (Table  2,  3,  and  4).  These  results  demonstrated  that 
the  chicken  humoral  immune  system  was  better  stimulated,  resulting  in  IgG  production 
when  the  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  was  inoculated  by  the  intratracheal  route  directly  onto 
the  epithelial  target  cells  (Cloud  et  al.,  1995).  The  lowest  BW  was  in  SPF  chickens 
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receiving  the  high  dose  of  ILTV  by  the  intratracheal  route;  this  probably  was  related  to  the 
severity  of  the  ILT  clinical  signs  observed  in  this  group  (Guy  et  al.,  1990;  Cloud  et  al., 
1995;  Cover,  1996)  (Tables  5,  6,  and  7).  Gross  and  histopathologic  study  of  mortality, 
during  the  10  days  after  ILT  standard  USD  A  inoculation,  demonstrated  more  severe 
lesions  in  SPF  chickens  infected  the  by  intratracheal  route.  Clinical  signs  of  ILT  after 
natural  exposure  generally  appeared  between  6  to  12  days,  depending  on  the  doses  of 
virus  and  the  pathogenicity  of  the  ILT  virus  (Kingsbury  and  Jungher,  1958;  Curtis  and 
Wallis,  1983;  Linares  et  al.,  1994;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997).  The  incubation  period  observed 
in  this  experiment  was  shorter,  between  3  to  4  days,  in  SPF  chickens  infected  under 
experimental  conditions  by  the  intratracheal  route.  Similar  susceptibility  patterns  to  ILT 
virus  infection  has  been  previously  reported  (Seddon  and  Hart,  1935;  Benton  et  al.,  1958, 
1960;  Purcell,  1971a;  Jordan,  1981). 

In  experiment  2,  an  experimental  recombinant  Fowlpox  vector  virus  vaccine,  with 
one  gene  of  ILT  glycoprotein  B  (gB)  virus  inserted,  was  evaluated  for  its  ability  to 
stimulate  protection  in  SPF  chickens  against  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  challenge. 
Chickens  were  immunized  either  with  a  commercial  cell  embryo  origin  (CEO-moderate) 
vaccine  or  an  experimental  recombinant  FP  V/ILT  V  vaccine  and  then  challenged  with  ILT 
standard  USDA  virus  by  the  infraorbital  intrasinus  injection  or  intratracheal  inoculation 
(Tables  8,  9).  The  percentages  of  ILT  (+)  were  lower  in  SPF  chickens  administered  the 
commercial  CEO-moderate  vaccine  than  in  SPF  chickens  which  received  the  recombinant 
FP  V/ILT  V  vaccine.  However  both  groups  had  100  %  survival  following  ILTV  challenge 
(Table  8).  Groups  of  SPF  chickens  administered  the  commercial  modified  live  vaccine 
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showed  higher  percentages  of  protection  and  had  a  higher  severity  protective  index  score 
than  the  groups  administered  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine.  Similar  results  have 
been  reported  using  Fowlpox  recombinant  vaccines  which  vectored  genes  for  Newcastle 
disease  (Boursnell  et  al.,  1990a,  b;  Edbauer  et  al.,  1990;  Ogawa  et  al.,  1990;  Taylor  et  al., 
1996)  (Table  9). 

The  commercial  ILT  vaccine,  CEO-moderate,  administered  to  SPF  chickens  at  one 
day  of  age  caused  adverse  vaccination  reactions.  Chickens  demonstrated  ILT  clinical  signs 
and  19%  mortality  resulting  associated  with  the  residual  virulence  of  the  ILT  virus  vaccine 
(Guy  et  al.,  1990;  Hughes  et  al.,  1991).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  experimental 
recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  conferred  partial  protection  in  SPF  chickens  following 
challenge;  however,  there  were  no  adverse  vaccination  reactions  or  mortality  in  any  of  the 
SPF  chickens  receiving  this  recombinant  vaccine  at  one  day  or  at  21  days  of  age. 

Chickens  immunized  with  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  had  lower  ILT 
ELISA  antibody  titers  than  chickens  immunized  with  either  of  the  two  commercial  CEO 
vaccines  (Table  10,  11,  12).  These  results  are  in  agreement  with  prior  studies  which  have 
shown  low  or  no  seroconversion  for  Newcastle  disease  virus  (NDV)  by  ELISA  or  virus 
neutralization  (VN)  at  21  days  after  administration  of  a  recombinant  HVT/NDV  vaccine 
(Morgan  et  al.,  1992,  1993).  This  may  be  explained  by  considering  that  sera  were  tested 
early  in  the  immune  response  before  antibody  titers  began  to  increase  to  detectable  levels 
or  the  recombinant  HVT/NDV  vaccine  only  contained  one  or  two  genes  and  thus 
expressed  limited  and  specific  antigens  antigens  of  the  ND  virus.  These  specific  antigens 
may  not  be  the  primary  antigens  recognized  by  the  ELISA  system  (Reynolds  et  al.,  1968; 
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Morgan  et  al.,  1992,  1993).  These  results  can  also  be  explained  by  considering  that  the 
effector  mechanism  of  protection  for  ILT  is  through  the  local  cell-mediated  immune 
response  in  the  trachea  rather  than  antibody  mediated  (Fahey  and  York,  1990).  Despite 
the  low  ILT  antibody  titers  at  20  and  40  days  after  vaccination  with  recombinant 
FPV/ILTV  vaccine,  protection  against  disease  was  still  achieved. 

The  ILT  antibody  titers  were  increased  at  10  days  after  ILTV  challenge  in  both 
the  commercial  CEO  vaccinated  groups  and  in  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccinated 
groups  (Tables  13,  14,  and  15).  The  ILT  antibody  titers  were  higher  in  SPF  chickens  that 
received  the  commercial  CEO  vaccine  at  21  days  of  age  than  in  SPF  chickens  that 
received  the  experimental  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  at  21  days  of  age.  This  higher  ILT  antibody 
titer  possibly  resulted  because  the  ILT  challenge  virus  was  administered  by  the 
intratracheal  route,  directly  to  the  target  cells.  This  direct  infection  permitted  more  ILT 
virus  to  infect  target  cells  and  replicate,  and  thus  may  increase  the  response  of  the  immune 
system  (Cloud  et  al.,  1995;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997). 

The  BW  gains  were  higher  in  the  commercial  CEO  vaccinated  groups  and  in  the 
recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccinated  groups  than  in  the  control  groups.  This  result  is 
evidence  of  good  general  health  in  SPF  chickens  and  efficacy  of  the  commercial  CEO 
vaccines  and  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccines  (Tables  16,  17  and  18). 

The  differences  in  histopathologic  ILT  lesion  scores  in  the  samples  of  trachea  and 
larynx,  collected  during  the  10  days  after  ELTV  challenge,  indicated  more  severe  ILT 
microscopic  lesions  in  the  challenge  control  groups.  Variable  ILT  lesions  were  seen  in  the 
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SPF  chickens  immunized  with  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  (Table  19,  Guy  et  al., 
1990). 

Infectious  laryngotracheitis  virus  was  isolated  from  samples  of  trachea  and  larynx 
collected  from  infected  SPF  chickens  between  4  to  8  days  after  challenge.  The 
percentages  of  ILT  virus  isolation  were  higher  in  SPF  chickens  from  the  control  groups 
and  in  SPF  chickens  from  the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  groups,  than  in  the  SPF 
chickens  from  the  commercial  CEO  vaccine  groups.  Virus  isolation  results  were  not 
consistent  with  the  level  of  protection  demonstrated  by  the  commercial  CEO  vaccine  or  by 
the  recombinant  FPV/ILTV  vaccine  10  days  following  challenge.  This  likely  reflects  the 
extent  to  which  the  pathogenic  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  was  capable  of  replicating  in  the 
tracheal  tissues  of  immunized  chickens  (Table  20)  (Turnner,  1972;  Robertson  and 
Egerton,  1981;  Bagust,  1986;  Hughes  et  al.,  1987,  1991;  Prideaux  et  al.,  1992;  Cloud  et 
al.,  1995). 

The  ultrastructural  changes  found  in  the  tracheal  epithelial  cells  from  infected  SPF 
chickens  were  similar  to  those  described  by  prior  investigators  (Uppal  and  Chu,  1970; 
Purcell,  1971b;  Hayashi  et  al.,  1985).  In  the  infected  samples  studied  using  TEM,  syncytia 
were  observed  in  only  a  few  samples  due  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  ILT 
challenge  virus  and  the  small  size  of  samples  studied  by  TEM.  The  morphology  and 
distribution  of  the  ILT  virus  was  observed  within  the  nucleus  and  large  intracytoplasmatic 
vacuoles  in  several  samples  (Cruickshank  et  al.,  1963;  Holmes  and  Watson,  1963;  Nii  et 
al.,  1968;  Purcell,  1971b;  Hayashi  et  al.,  1985). 
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In  experiment  3,  the  experimental  recombinant  HVT/ILTV-138  vaccine, 
containing  two  genes  (gD  and  gl)  of  the  infectious  laryngotracheitis  virus,  was  studied  to 
determine  its  efficacy  in  protecting  SPF  chickens  against  ILT  standard  USDA  virus 
challenge. 

Chickens  were  immunized  by  administering  either  the  commercial  CEO  vaccines 
(mild  or  moderate)  or  the  experimental  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine.  Following 
vaccination,  the  chickens  were  challenged  with  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  by  the 
infraorbital  sinus  injection  or  intratracheal  inoculation  route  (Table  21).  The  percentage  of 
ILT  (+)  was  zero  in  SPF  chickens  receiving  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  and  in 
the  chickens  receiving  the  commercial  CEO-moderate  vaccine.  The  percentage  of  ILT  (+) 
was  7  %  in  SPF  chickens  receiving  the  commercial  CEO-mild  vaccine,  due  to  adverse 
vaccine  reactions  (Table  21).  However,  no  mortality  occurred  in  this  group  after  vaccine 
administration.  This  result  demonstrated  that  the  mild  modified  ILT  vaccine  virus  retained 
its  antigenicity  to  a  degree  (Clarke  et  al.,  1980;  Bagust,  1986;  Guy  et  al.,  1991;  Hughes  et 
al.,  1991). 

Currently,  ILT  infection  in  endemic  areas  is  controlled  through  immunization  with 
live  vaccines  containing  attenuated  ILT  virus  strains.  However,  one  of  the  major  problems 
with  these  ILT  vaccines  is  that  infected  and  vaccinated  chickens  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  vaccination,  even  with  attenuated  mild  strains  of  ILT  virus,  may  cause  mild  disease 
(Marty  and  Winans,  1970,  Mallison  et  al.,  1981;  Russell,  1983;  Barhoom  et  al.,  1986; 
Davidson  et  al.,  1989b,  Guy  et  al.,  1990). 
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Immunization  of  SPF  chickens  with  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine 
expressing  only  two  genes  (gD  and  gl)  of  the  ILT  virus  had  some  advantages  over 
commercially  available  ILT  vaccines.  When  the  commercially  available  live  vaccines  were 
administered,  there  were  adverse  vaccine  reactions  following  vaccination  and  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  vaccination  and  field  challenge  by  serology.  The 
recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  caused  no  clinical  postvaccination  reactions  and  the 
ability  to  diagnose  ILT  was  facilitated  because  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  vaccinated 
from  challenged  chickens  by  serology  means.  Due  to  the  presence  of  specific  antibodies  to 
ILT  glycoprotein  genes  selected  in  the  construction  of  this  recombinant  vaccine, 
differentiation  would  be  facilitated  (Edbauer  et  al.,  1990;  Nazerian  et  al.,  1993;  Morgan  et 
al.,  1992,  1993;  Saif  et  al.,  1994;  Heckert  et  al.,  1996;  Witter  et  al.,  1997).  Herpesviruses, 
which  are  used  in  vaccines  against  Marek's  disease  such  as  HVT,  produce  a  persistent 
viremia.  This  suggests  that  ILTV  genes  cloned  into  the  HVT  vector  may  be  continuously 
expressed  in  the  chicken.  Thus  lifelong  immunity  against  ILT  would  be  anticipated 
(Carlson,  1885;  Calnek  et  al.,  1989;  Heckert  et  al.,  1996;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997). 

The  absence  of  detectable  ILT  antibody  titers  following  HVT/ILTV  recombinant 
vaccine  administration  was  of  concern.  However;  the  SPI  of  98.5  to  99.8%  and 
protection  of  100  %  after  ILTV  challenge  were  similar  to  the  protection  level  achieved 
using  the  commercial  CEO  vaccines.  These  results  are  consistent  with  those  reported  by 
Saif  et  al.,  1994  (Tables  22,  23,  24,  25).  In  SPF  chickens  receiving  the  recombinant 
HVT/ILTV  vaccine,  the  absence  of  serologic  response  when  using  commercially  available 
ELISA  kit  maybe  explained  because  the  recombinant  vaccine  expresses  only  two  genes  of 
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the  ILT  virus.  Similar  results  were  reported  previously  by  Morgan  et  al.,  1992,  1993, 
working  with  a  HVT/MDV/ND  V  recombinant  vaccine  expressing  only  one  or  two  genes 
of  ND  virus  (Tables  25,  26,  and  27).  Despite  the  absence  of  detectable  ILT  antibody  titers 
following  immunization  with  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine,  a  high  level  of 
protection,  comparable  with  the  commercial  CEO  vaccine,  was  found  (Table  22). 

Protein  expression  levels  of  the  two  glycoprotein  genes  of  ILT  virus  inserted  into 
the  HVT  protected  immunity  against  MDV  challenge  following  these  manipulations  were 
not  assessed  in  this  experiment.  These  findings  suggested  that  the  experimental 
recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  was  stable  and  produced  protective  immunity  against 
ILT  virus  challenge  at  a  level  comparable  with  the  protection  obtained  in  chickens 
administered  the  commercial  CEO  vaccines.  These  results  suggest  that  the  HVT  afforded 
the  expression  of  two  ILTV  genes  and  the  HVT  virus  was  able  to  replicate  successfully  in 
the  chicken. 

It  has  been  reported  that  cell-mediated  immunity  plays  an  important  role  in 
protection  against  ILTV  challenge  (Bagust,  1986;  York  et  al.,  1989;  Fahey  and  York, 
1990).  Possibly  the  cell-mediated  immune  response  contributed  to  the  high  level  of 
protection  achieved  by  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  (Benton  et  al.,  1960;  Fahey 
and  York,  1990;  Bagust  and  Guy,  1997). 

The  BW  gains  were  similar  in  the  groups  administered  the  commercial  vaccines 
and  in  those  administered  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine.  A  statistical  differences 
was  present  in  group  5  (CEO-moderate)  compared  with  group  7  (HVT/ILTV 
recombinant)  (P  <  0.01)  (Tables  29,  30).  These  results  are  evidence  of  general  health 
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status  of  the  SPF  chickens  due  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  commercial  CEO  vaccine 
and  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine. 

Infectious  laryngotracheitis  virus  was  isolated  from  samples  of  trachea  and  larynx 
from  ILT  infected  SPF  chickens  from  the  three  experimental  groups,  3  (control),  6  (CEO- 
moderate  vaccine),  and  8  (HVT/ILTV  recombinant  vaccine).  Samples  were  collected 
between  3  to  7  days  after  ILTV  challenge  from  chickens  administered  ILT  challenge  by 
intratracheal  route  (Table  31).  ILT  virus  was  isolated  in  higher  percentages  from  SPF 
chickens  from  the  control  group  (37%)  and  from  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccinated 
group  (14.3%).  ILT  virus  was  isolated  in  lower  percentages  from  SPF  chickens 
administered  the  commercial  CEO-moderate  vaccine  (5.5%)  after  challenge.  These  results 
were  not  consistent  with  results  from  the  protection  data  as  high  levels  of  protection  was 
present  in  the  groups  receiving  the  commercial  CEO  mild  or  moderate  vaccines  or  the 
recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine.  Similar  findings  were  observed  in  the  previous 
experiment  with  FPV/ILTV  recombinant  vaccine.  This  may  reflect  the  virulence  of  the 
ILT  standard  USDA  virus  and  be  related  to  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  samples  at  3, 
4,  5,  and  7  days  after  challenge,  the  titer  of  the  ILT  challenge  virus,  and  the  route  of  ILT 
administration. 

Histopathologic  results  for  ILT  induced  lesions  in  the  trachea  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  samples  from  experiment  2.  The  more  severe  ILT  lesions  following 
challenge  were  seen  in  the  control  groups.  The  histopathologic  lesions  were  rare  in  the 
recombinant  vaccine  and  commercial  CEO  moderate  vaccine  groups  and  were  considered 
nonspecific.  These  histologic  lesions  may  be  considered  non-specific  as  in  these  samples. 
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In  these  samples  syncytia  or  ILTV  intranuclear  inclusion  bodies  were  not  found  (Table 

39). 

Sentinels  were  used  in  this  experiment  to  evaluate  possible  horizontal  transmission 
of  the  vaccine  viruses.  The  absence  of  contact  transmission  was  demonstrated  by  the 
susceptibility  of  the  sentinel  SPF  chickens  placed  in  contact  with  the  SPF  chickens 
immunized  with  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  (Tables  32,  33).  Mortality  resulting 
from  ILT  after  challenge  occurred  only  in  the  sentinel  SPF  chickens  placed  in  contact 
with  the  SPF  chickens  immunized  with  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine.  In  addition, 
these  sentinel  chickens  did  not  experience  ILT  seroconversion  before  challenge.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sentinel  chickens  placed  in  contact  with  the  chickens  immunized  using  the 
commercial  CEO-moderate  vaccine  showed  ILT  seroconversion  before  challenge.  This 
suggested  that  the  ILT  attenuated  virus  vaccine  was  capable  of  spreading  to  non- 
vaccinated  sentinels. 

The  BW  gains  were  higher  in  the  sentinels  housed  with  chickens  receiving  the 
commercial  ILT  vaccine  or  the  recombinant  vaccine  groups,  than  in  the  sentinels  housed 
in  contact  with  the  chickens  of  the  challenge  control  groups.  Sentinels,  which  were  placed 
in  contact  with  the  challenge  control  groups  were  not  individually  challenged,  relying  on 
horizontal  transmission.  The  decreased  BW  gains  and  the  mortality  observed  in  the 
sentinels  placed  with  the  challenge  control  groups  and  the  mortality  in  the  sentinels  placed 
with  the  recombinant  vaccine  groups  suggested  that  the  ILT  standard  challenge  virus 
spread  horizontally  to  non-vaccinated  SPF  sentinels.  The  ILT  attenuated  virus  strain  used 
as  commercial  CEO  vaccine  was  able  to  spread  horizontally  (Table  34).  These  findings 
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suggest  that  immunization  with  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine  does  not  result  in 
adverse  vaccine  reactions  in  SPF  chickens  and  indicates  that  the  recombinant  vaccine  is 
safe  in  the  field  (Saif  et  al.,  1994). 

Further  studies  should  be  conducted  with  recombinant  ILT  vaccines  to  clarify  the 
immune  mechanisms  involved  in  providing  protection  against  ILTV  infection  especially 
the  role  of  CMI,  the  duration  of  the  resulting  immunity,  the  immunity  conferred  by  the 
virus  used  as  the  vector  (FPV  or  HVT),  and  evaluate  the  recombinant  vaccines  in  chickens 
with  homogeneous  Class  I MHC  haplotype  to  minimize  genetic  variation. 

In  summary,  these  results  indicate  that  the  two  recombinant  virus  vaccines  tested 
were  comparable  in  efficacy  to  the  commercial  vaccines  in  protecting  SPF  chickens 
against  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  challenge.  The  recombinant  vaccines  were  safe  and  did 
not  cause  adverse  vaccine  reactions,  even  following  immunization  of  chickens  at  1  day  of 
age.  The  recombinant  vaccines  did  not  readily  spread  horizontally.  This  was  evidenced  by 
the  susceptibility  to  ILT  standard  USDA  virus  challenge  of  sentinel  chickens  which  were 
placed  with  SPF  chickens  immunized  with  the  recombinant  HVT/ILTV  vaccine.  These 
studies  suggest  that  recombinant  vaccines  have  a  potential  commercial  use  and  may  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  poultry  industry  throughout  the  world  in  the  future. 
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